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A CHRONOLOGICAL CONSPECTUS 
OF THE WRITINGS OF PETRARCH 








To racu of the readily distinguishable major periods of the life of Pe- 
trarch, and to each of the intervening journeys in the course of which he 
did some writing, there are here assigned the writings that are certainly 
or very probably of that period or of that journey. It is hoped that the 
resulting conspectus may conduce to a closer and more fully understand- 
ing companionship with him as he moves through the several scenes of his 
vast and varied literary activity, and in particular that it may facilitate 
intensive study of his work in particular periods. 

The criterion ‘‘very probably” has been used conservatively. I have left 
as unassigned all poems and letters for which there does not seem to me 
to be a clear probability as to the correct assignment. 

Revision of the several writings went on, in many cases, in periods after 
those to which they are here assigned. Revisions of major works are men- 
tioned here in the cases in which there is definite evidence that revision 
was in process in the period concerned. 

It is to be understood that during most periods Petrarch absented him- 
self frequently from the place that was for the time being his basic resi- 
dence.' 

It has not seemed necessary or desirable to burden these pages with ref- 
erence to the many books and articles on which the assignments have been 
based. They include the writings, familiar to Petrarch scholars, of Bil- 
lanovich?, Bosco, Chidrboli, Foresti, Miss Magrini, Martellotti, Miss 
Phelps, Piur, Rizzi, Rossi, and Sapegno; some articles of my own; and 
other works consulted on special points. For the dates of the Epistolae 
metricae I have as far as possible (and for the majority of the poems) used 
discussions later than those of Miss Magrini; but I have followed her in 
the cases in which no later discussion is available. For the dates of the 
prose letters, except in the cases in which later discussions are available, 
I have used references given in my Modern Discussions of the Dates of the 
Prose Letters of Petrarch. 

The only assignments which, I believe, have not been justified elsewhere 
are those of Nos. 1 and 264 in the Canzoniere, and of the following letters: 
Epistolae familiares I 7-8, 10-12; II 11, 15; III 19-20; [IX 8; XV 10; XVI 
4-5, 7; XVII 8-9; XVIII 4, 6; XIX 7-8; XX 10; XXI 4; XXII 9; and 
Epistolae seniles I 6; II 4-8; III 8; VI 7-8; XI 13; XIII 2, 5-6, 12, 17; 
XV 4, 9; XVI 6. 

1. An attempt to establish as complete a record as possible of Petrarch’s extraordi- 
narily numerous comings and goings is made in my forthcoming article “Peregrinus 
ubique,” in Studies in Philology, XLV (1948). 

2. Billanovich’s eagerly awaited Scrittoio del Petrarca has not yet reached me. 
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My assignment of Nos. 1 and 264 (I’ vo pensando) to the period of Pe- 
trarch’s third residence at Vaucluse, 1345-1347, is based on Levi’s con- 
clusion that No. 264 was written in 1347 or 1348; on Chidrboli’s conclusion 
that the two poems are del medesimo tempo; and on the general conviction 
that No. 264 was written before Petrarch knew of the death of Laura. 
These considerations would date both poems before May 19, 1348. Now 
Petrarch left Vaucluse on November 20, 1347; required some time for his 
journey into Italy; and in the winter and spring of 1348 moved about con- 
siderably—being in Verona in January and again in April. It is unlikely 
that either the composition of No. 264 or the writing of No. 1 as an intro- 
duction to the Canzoniere should have taken place under such conditions: 
it is therefore very probable that these two poems were written at Vaucluse 
in 1347 (or possibly somewhat earlier). 

The assignments of the letters listed above are based on consideration 
of the persons to whom and the places where they were written; on the 
positions they hold with reference to other letters for which the assign- 
ment is certain or very probable; and—in a few cases—on some clues in 
content. 


CONSPECTUS 





Period Dates Italian verse 





C = Canzoniere 

(poems are indicated by ara- 
bic numerals corresponding 
to the numeration followed 
in recent editions) 


RD = Rime disperse 
(poems are indicated by ro- 
man numerals corresponding 
to the numeration adopted 
in Solerti’s edition) 


Tr = Triumphs 


3. G. A. Levi, “La cronologia della Canzone ‘I’vo pensando,’ dell’ Epistola metrica 
‘Ad se ipsum,’ e del Sonetto ‘Lasso, ben so’,”’ in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
CXI (1938), 255-268; and E. Chidrboli, “I sonetti introduttivi alle ‘Rime sparse’,” in 
Studi petrarchescht, Arezzo, 1928, p. 72. 
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CONSPECTUS 





Latin verse 


Latin prose, 
except letters 


Latin prose 
letters 





M = Epistolae metricae 
Ecl = Eclogues 


Epig = Epigrafi 
(see Rossetti’s edition 
of the Poesie minori, 
Vol. III, Appendix I, 
pp. I-11) 


F = Familiares 
(indicated by the 
numbers they bear 
in Rossi’s edition) 


SN = Sine nomine 


S = Seniles 
(indicated by the 
numbers they bear 
in Fracassetti’s 
translation) 


Var Variae 
App = Appendix 
litterarum 

(see my Modern 
Discussions, p. 2) 


Misc Miscellaneous 
letters 
(see my Modern 


Discussions, p. 2) 
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CONSPECTUS (Continued) 


Period Dates Italian verse 





Childhood and — 1326 
student years May 
26 





Residence in 
Provence 





In Avignon — 1336 C 6-15, 17-36, 41-48, 50-52, 
Dec. late 55-57, 59-61, 63, 65, 70-78, 
or 84-89, 92-97, 99-100, 102- 
1337 103, 176-177, 179, 208 
Jan. early 
RD Vill, XIV, XXVI 





II AA Roman journey 1336 — 1337 C 16, 37-38, 49, 67-69, 98 
Dec. late Spring 

or 

1337 

Jan. early 





IIB 1st Residence 1337 C 39-40, 53-54, 58, 62, 64, 


at Vaucluse June 66, 79-83, 91, IOI, 106, 108- 
or 112, II5-117, 123-126, 238 
July 


RD XVII-XVIII 





II BB Coronation journey — 1341 
May 
22 or 23 





III Residence alternately 
in Italy and in Provence 





IIIA 1st Residence 1341 C 105, 107 
in Parma May 
22 or 23 RD CXXVII 
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Latin verse 


CONSPECTUS (Continued) 
Latin prose, Latin prose Period 
except letters letters 





M 1/7 (In funere 
matris) 


F Is 
I 








M I 2-3,5 
III 12 


Laurus amena 


(Philologia : lost) 


F I 3-7; also (or 
in period IT B) 
8, 10-11 
II 5-9 
III 1-4 
IV 1 





F Il 12-15 





Africa begun 


M I 4,6 (to Giacomo 
Colonna), 8-12, 14 


Epig Il 
Discolor ut 


Dulcis amica Dei 


De viris: first form P Io12 
begun II 1, 10-11 

III 5, 7, 10-11, 13 
Coronation oration IV 2-5 


Var 13, 30 





Privilegium 








Africa continued 


M itt 


Epig I 
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CONSPECTUS (Continued) 
Period Dates Italian verse 





IIIB 2d Residence 1342 — 1343 C 104, 113-114, 118-119, 
at Vaucluse Spring Sept. 189, 196, 198-201, 259, 360 


First form of Canzoniere 
begun 





III BB Neapolitan journey 





IIIC 2d Residence C 121-122, 127-130, 
in Parma 180, 266 





IIID 3rd Residence C 1, 131-142, 207, 212, 
at Vaucluse 221, 264 


Second form of Canzoniere 
begun 





III DD Journey to Italy 





IIITE 3rd and last resi- — 1351 C 265, 267-271, 278, 287, 
dence in Parma Summer 291-292, 324, 362-363 


RD Ill, IV, IX, 
XIX-XXIII 
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Latin verse 


CONSPECTUS (Continued) 


Latin prose, 
except letters 


Latin prose 
letters 


Period 





Africa continued 

M 113 
II 2-5; also (or in 
Period III C) ro and 13 


III 25 


De viris: second form 
begun 


Rerum memorandarum: 
I and part of II 


Secretum 
Psalmi penitentiales 


(or in Period III C or 
III D) 


F IV 15-19 
V 1, 13-18 
VI 3-4 
VII 3 


IIB 


SN I 


App 7 





M II 6-7, 15-16 


Rerum: rest of IT 


F V 2-6 
XXIV 6 





Africa continued 


M II 8-9, 11-12, 17-18 
III 27-28 


Rerum: ITI-IV 


F V 7,10 
XXIV 3 
Var 21 
App 8 (or in next 
period) 





MII 14 
III 1, 3-5 


Eel I-VI, XII 


De vita solitaria 


De otio religioso 


F III 18-22 


Var 38, 40, 42, 48-49 





III DD 


F VII 5-7 





M I1 
III 6-8, 10-11, 13, 17, 
26, 34 


Collection of Epistolae 
metricae begun 


Ecl VIII-XI 
Epig V 


Valle locus clause 


It 
V 8-9 
VI1 
VII 8, 10-18 
VIII entire 
IX 1-2, 4, 8-11, 13 
X 1-5 
XI 1-8 
XXIV 2, 7-8, 10-11 


Collection of 
Familiares begun 


Posteritati 
Var 2,5, 29, 45 
App 6 
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CONSPECTUS (Continued) 


Period Dates Italian verse 





III EE Journey to Provence 1351 
Summer 





III F 4th and last residence 1351 — 1353 C 279-282, 288, 300-303, 
at Vaucluse Summer May 305-306, 308, 310-311, 320- 
321 


Tr begun 





III FF Journey to Italy 





Residence in 
Italy 





In Milan 1361 C 364-365 
before 
June Pre-Chigi form of 
22 Canzoniere 


Chigi form of 
Canzoniere (or in 
next period or in 


both) 


Tr continued 
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CONSPECTUS (Continued) 
Latin verse Latin prose, Latin prose 
except letters letters 





XI 9 





M III 14, 20-23, 30, 32 Invectiva contra IX 3, 5-7, 14 
medicum X 6 (or in 
Exul ab Tialia Period IV A) 
XI 10-17 
XII-XIV entire 
XV 1-3, 5-6, 8-14 
XVI 1-10 


SN 4-14 


Var 36 





M III 24 








M III 9, 18-19, 29, 33 De remediis begun 
IX 15-16 
Bucolicum carmen Itinerarium XV 7 


completed XVI 11-14 
Invectiva contra XVII-XXI entire 
Epig Ill gallum XXII 2-12, 14 
XXIII 1-6, 12-13 
Secretum revised XXIV 1, 9, 12-13 


De vita solitaria SN 15-19 
revised 
Collection of Sine 
De otio religioso nomine completed 
revised 
S VI 6 
Invectiva contra 
medicum revised X 2a (the inset dis- 
tinguished by 
Foresti, Aneddoti, 
pp. 11-12) 
XVI 5, 8-9 


Var 6-8, 10, 20, 22, 24- 
26, 28, 32, 44, 46, 
50, 52, 55-56, 59, 
61, 63-64 
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Period 


CONSPECTUS (Continued) 


Dates Italian verse 





IVB 1st Residence 
in Padua 


1361 
before 
June 
22 


— 1362 
Sept. 
early 
or 
mid. 





IVC In Venice 


C 194, 197, 323 


Final MS of 
Canzoniere begun 


Tr continued and/or 
revised 





IVD _ 2d Residence 
in Padua 


Final MS of 
Canzoniere con- 
tinued 


Tr continued and/or 
revised 





IVE At Arqua 


Final MS of 
Canzoniere con- 
tinued 


Tr continued and/or 
revised 
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Latin verse 


CONSPECTUS (Continued) 


Latin Prose, 
except letters 


Latin prose 
letters 





Collection of 
Epistolae metricae 
completed in this 
period or next 


F XXII 13 
XXIII 7-10, 18, 20 


S I 1-6 
X 3 


Var 12, 35,43 


Misc 4 





M IIl 31 


Bucolicum carmen 
revised 


De remediis 
finished 


De ignorantia 
begun 


F XXII 
XXIII 14-16, 19, 21 


S 9 
II-V entire 
VI 1-5, 7-9 
VII-VIII entire 
X 1-2 (or in next 
period) 


Var 4, 11, 16-19, 27, 
37, 39, 54, 60, 65 


Misc 6 





De ignorantia 
finished 


S IX entire 
X 4-5 
XI 1-4, 7-9, 12-17 
XV 8,15 


Var 58 





Apologia 
De viris: compendium 


De vita solitaria 
revised 


S Xi 
XII-XIV en- 
tire 
XV 1-7, 9-14 
XVI 1-4, 6-7 
XVII entire 


Var 3,9, 15, 31,41, 51 
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The following poems and letters, not listed in the Conspectus, do not 
seem to be assignable with any considerable degree of probability to any 
particular period: 


Canzoniere, Part I: 2-5, 90, 143-175, 178, 181-188, 190-193, 195, 202-206, 
209-211, 213-220, 222-237, 239-258, 260-263. Part II: 272-277, 283-286, 
289-290, 293-209, 304, 307, 309, 312-310, 322, 325-359, 361, 366. 

Rime disperse, other than those listed in the Conspectus. 

Epistolae metricae: III 2, 15-16. 

Minor writings in Latin verse, other than those listed in the Conspectus. 

Epistolae familiares: II 2-4; III 6, 8-9, 12, 14-17; IV 14; V 11-12; VI 6-8; 
VII 2, 9; IX 12; XXIII 11, 17; XXIV s. 

Epistolae seniles: XI 5-6, 10. 

Epistolae variae: 14, 23 (probably apocryphal), 33-34, 47, 62.4 

Appendix litterarum: 1-2, 4. 

Miscellaneous letters: 5. 


Certain general observations result from inspection of the foregoing 
table. 

For Period I, which covers the first 22 years of Petrarch’s life, surpris- 
ingly little remains. 

Period II A provides 78 of the poems of the Canzoniere—a far greater 
number than any other period provides. 

Major undertakings first appear in Period II B, after the retirement to 
Vaucluse, when Petrarch was already 33 years old. 

The amount of Petrarch’s actual production before receiving his corona- 
tion invitation was—aside from the Italian lyrics—surprisingly small.® 

The paucity of other production in Petrarch’s first residence in Parma 
confirms the intensity of his work on the Africa during that stay. 

Similarly, Period III C, the period of his second residence in Parma, ap- 
pears to have been devoted almost wholly to the Rerwm memorandarum 
libri. 

Period III E, the period of his third residence in Parma, is marked by 
the development of the idea of collections. Within this period Petrarch 
went on with the second form of the Canzoniere and planned the collec- 
tion of the Epistolae metricae and that of the Epistolae familiares—also, 
probably, that of the Eclogues. 

Each of the four periods of residence at Vaucluse was marked by the 
initiation of one or more major works. 

For Period III F, the period of Petrarch’s last stay at Vaucluse, which 
lasted less than two years, there remain more than 80 prose letters. For 
no other period do the prose letters that remain reach an average of more 
than 20 a year. 


4. Var. 1 is apocryphal; Var. 9 is the first form of Sen. XIII 10; and Var. 53 is Fam. 
VIII ro. 


5. This matter is treated fully in my article, “The Coronation of Petrarch,” in 
Speculum, XVIII (1943), 155-197. 
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The composition of the De remediis, the last of the really major works, 
extends into Period IV C; but in general Periods IV B—E were periods 
mainly of completion and revision. The only independent works initiated 
within those periods were the De ignorantia and the Apologia. 

The foregoing conspectus makes possible a new approach to the ques- 
tion of the degree of chronological control exercised by Petrarch in the ar- 
rangement of poems in the Canzoniere and of letters in the Epistolae 
metricae and the two great prose collections. This question will be treated 
in a subsequent article.® 


ERNEst H. WILKINS 
Harvard University 


6. Changes in this conspectus will be called for as Petrarch scholarship progresses. 
I shall be glad to send information regarding such changes, from time to time, to any 
scholars who may ask me to do so. 





LE PROBLEME DU DETERMINISME SOCIAL DANS 
L’ESPRIT DES LOIS 








DEPUIS LA PUBLICATION de |’ Esprit des lois, on a discuté pour savoir si 
cet ouvrage avait un plan, si ce plan était logique et si les idées principales 
de l’auteur formaient une doctrine cohérente. En particulier, les articles 
de Lanson de 1896 et de 1916' semblent avoir établi définitivement la no- 
tion que le plan de |’Esprit des lois ne révélait guére les vrais rapports 
entre les idées, que la logique déductive était surtout un ordre d’exposition, 
mais nullement la seule méthode de recherche de Montesquieu, enfin que 
le déterminisme scientifique pouvait étre dangereux pour |’idéalisme poli- 
tique. Aujourd’hui la plupart des critiques semblent avoir accepté l’idée 
que la pensée de Montesquieu manque d’unité profonde. 

Cette incohérence apparaitrait surtout si l’on examine le plan de |’ou- 
vrage, sa méthode, enfin ses conclusions pratiques. 

En ce qui concerne le plan, méme ceux qui croient 4 son existence ad- 
mettent d’ordinaire qu’il n’est pas homogéne, qu’il contient au moins deux 
centres d’idées principaux: le premier définissant la nature et le principe 
des divers gouvernements, avec leurs effets sur la législation de ces gou- 
vernements; le second étudiant les rapports des lois avec divers facteurs 
externes, dont le climat est le plus célébre. 

La disparité entre ces deux groupes d’idées, dont l’un est d’une grande 
simplicité logique, l’autre d’une grande complexité empirique, indique les 
difficultés de la méthode de Montesquieu. Avons-nous affaire 4 une déduc- 
tion a priori, dont la physique cartésienne aurait fourni le modéle, ou bien 
s’agit-il d’une sociologie scientifique, 4 base d’observation et d’induction 
historique? ou bien Montesquieu pense-t-il que sa science sociale peut étre 
démonstrative et inductive 4 la fois? Beaucoup de critiques admettent que 
Montesquieu a oscillé entre les deux conceptions et qu’il n’a pas fait de 
synthése véritable entre elles. 

Par suite du plan complexe de l’ouvrage et du caractére tantét déductif, 
tantét inductif de sa méthode, les critiques sont souvent embarrassés pour 
interpréter la nature du déterminisme auquel Montesquieu aboutit. Car 
dans la mesure ot la méthode est déductive et a priori, le déterminisme 
auquel on arrive est surtout formel, logique et abstrait; dans la mesure au 
contraire ot la méthode est inductive, le déterminisme pourrait revétir un 
aspect plus causal, plus précis et plus concret; dans chacun de ces deux 
cas, le probléme de |’action pratique se pose en termes différents; un dé- 
terminisme causal rigoureux risque d’englober les motifs eux-mémes de nos 
actions, et, donc, de les priver de leur valeur absolue, de les rendre relatifs, 
et de supprimer en méme temps notre liberté d’action; un déterminisme 


1. Les nos. 498 et 499 dans la bibliographie de D. C. Cabeen (Montesquieu: A Bibli- 
ography, New York, 1947). 
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logique et a priori serait encore plus prés du fatalisme total, et risquerait 
en méme temps de perdre tout contact avec le réel. Il est done difficile de 
voir comment la doctrine de Montesquieu peut servir de fondement A une 
action politique pratique, et les discussions sont toujours ouvertes sur la 
question de savoir si Montesquieu est un optimiste de la ‘“‘volonté idéaliste 
du progrés” ou un représentant du “pessimisme historique.’” 

Des trois problémes du plan, de la méthode et du déterminisme dans 
l’ Esprit des lois, c’est le dernier qui nous parait primordial. Car le détermi- 
nisme social est l’objet essentiel de l’ouvrage, le message fondamental de 
Montesquieu, et c’est la lecture directe qui peut nous le révéler; tandis 
que la nature du plan et de la méthode ne peut étre interprétée avec 
exactitude qu’en fonction de la doctrine sociologique elle-méme que la 
méthode et le plan doivent établir et exposer. 

I] nous semble que les critiques qui adoptent le point de vue du dualisme 
de la pensée de Montesquieu péchent par un vice de méthode; ils aiment 
mettre Montesquieu en contradiction, non tant avec lui-méme, mais avec 
certaines conséquences supposées de sa doctrine—conséquences déduites 
par les critiques eux-mémes. De cette maniére, c’est surtout un Montes- 
quieu de convention qui se contredit. Or il n’est permis d’attribuer une 
contradiction 4 un auteur, et méme une divergence de pensée, que si une 
telle contradiction est explicite; faute de quoi, la seule méthode permise 
est une exégése exhaustive de tout ce que l’auteur a dit sur une méme 
question—et une suspension de jugement totale tant que cette exégése 
n’est pas terminée. C’est le devoir du critique de tout examiner objective- 
ment, et quand il pressent des contradictions, d’assumer d’abord que 
l’auteur en a eu conscience, et qu’il a fourni les moyens de les résoudre. 

En ce qui concerne |’Esprit des lois, cette exégése n’a pas encore été 
faite d’une fagon consciencieuse. Comme les anciens théologiens, les cri- 
tiques se sont emparés de tel fragment du texte de leur choix, et ont pris 
plaisir 4 montrer que le reste de l’ouvrage se composait d’éléments hété- 
rogénes. Mais c’est le tout de l’ouvrage qu’il s’agit d’abord d’assimiler, 
c’est de ce tout qu’il faut rendre compte. 

Bien entendu, il ne saurait étre question pour nous de procéder ici A cet 
examen. Mais ce que nous pouvons faire, c’est montrer que les contradic- 
tions dans lesquelles on a essayé d’envelopper Montesquieu ne se posent 
nullement pour lui dans les termes que les critiques modernes voudraient 
lui imposer. 

Pour comprendre la conception que Montesquieu se fait du détermi- 
nisme social, il ne faut pas commencer par le probléme de la liberté de 
notre volonté, mais plutét par l’intention de Montesquieu d’introduire le 
point de vue scientifique dans |’étude des sociétés. Son originalité consiste 
en ce qu’il a été le premier 4 considérer les faits sociaux, c’est-i-dire les 

2. Lanson, Etudes d’histoire littéraire, Paris, 1929, p. 137; G. Chinard, ““Montesquieu’s 


Historical Pessimism,” Studies in the History of Culture, 1942, pp. 161-172; R. Oake, 
Extraits sur la loi, la liberté et le gouvernement anglais, p. xiii. 
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meeurset les lois, comme des phénoménes naturels, soumis 4 des lois naturelles 
et connaissables scientifiquement. De méme que le médecin, loin de nier 
le déterminisme physiologique, s’appuie au contraire sur les lois de la 
physiologie pour guérir ses malades, de méme Montesquieu veut fonder 
son action politique sur une science sociale certaine et précise. Il ne s’agit 
pas pour lui de justifier le libre-arbitre contre le déterminisme, mais de 
fonder une science capable de rendre notre action intelligente et efficace; 
son premier souci est donc d’établir qu’il existe des lois naturelles dans le 
domaine des faits sociaux, que ces derniers ne sont pas des produits du pur 
hasard. ‘‘J’ai d’abord examiné les hommes, & j’ai cru que dans cette infinie 
diversité de Lois & de mceurs, ils n’étaient pas uniquement conduits par 
leurs fantaisies.’’ 

Par quoi done sont-ils conduits? Tout d’abord par la nature de la so- 
ciété 4 laquelle ils appartiennent, dont les moeurs et les institutions varient 
selon leur caractére républicain, monarchique ou despotique; mais la na- 
ture de chaque société dépend elle-méme d’autres facteurs: l’étendue de 
son territoire, le volume de sa population, la nature et la configuration de 
son sol, sa fertilité, son climat, et tout ce que Montesquieu résume dans 
le terme d’“‘esprit général.” 

Il est assez remarquable que Montesquieu s’intéresse davantage 4 éta- 
blir l’existence d’un tel déterminisme qu’A en préciser la nature. La so- 
ciologie moderne, comme toute science naturelle, ne se contente pas 
d’établir des rapports constants, elle essaie de les mesurer et de les exprimer 
sous forme quantitative; Montesquieu par contre se contente de les il- 
lustrer par des exemples, et de montrer par le raisonnement qu’ils sont 
intelligibles. I] ne fait en somme que revendiquer pour la science un ordre 
de faits qui jusqu’ici lui échappait totalement, celui des faits sociaux; mais 
il ne pouvait songer 4 créer la science sociale dans sa forme définitive; il 
lui suffisait de mettre en évidence certaines formes de déterminisme social. 

C’est pour cette raison, parce que Montesquieu est seulement 4 |’origine 
de la science des sociétés, qu’il est si difficile de préciser la nature exacte 
du déterminisme auquel il aboutit; il ne l’a pas précisée lui-méme. Nul 
doute que pour lui, la science sociale devait ressembler 4 toutes les autres 
sciences en ce qu’elle devait nous fournir des techniques pratiques plus 
efficaces parce que plus renseignées. I] ne songeait donc nullement 4 dimi- 
nuer notre liberté, mais plutét 4 l’augmenter. 

Pourtant, malgré ce manque d’une doctrine philosophique de la liberté, 
Montesquieu a dd affronter parfois certains aspects de ce probléme. Dés 
le début de son ouvrage, il doit constater que la liberté suppose la possi- 
bilité de faire le mal, et que dans ce sens l’automatisme physique est plus 
parfait que le monde des intelligences.‘ Plus tard, quand sa doctrine l’améne 
& donner les raisons de certains usages que sa conscience condamne, il est 

3. Esprit des lois, Préface, paragraphe 3. 


4. “Mais il s’en faut bien que le Monde intelligent soit aussi bien gouverné que le 
Monde physique” (Esprit des lois, I, 1). 
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obligé de faire la différence entre les nécessités naturelles et les obligations 
imposées 4 notre activité par la conscience morale’—ce qui suppose que la 
volonté peut s’opposer au déterminisme social. 

La question de la liberté et du déterminisme se pose surtout, dans le 
systéme de Montesquieu, 4 propos de la fonction du législateur. On sait 
que Montesquieu attache une grande importance au travail législatif, et 
qu’il l’entoure d’une majesté quasi religieuse. Et pourtant on le voit se 
soucier 4 tel point de conserver le statu quo et l’ordre établi® que la fonction 
législative ressemble 4 un frein plus qu’A un moteur.’ Pour trouver I’éten- 
due du déterminisme chez Montesquieu, il faut donc trouver les limites 
imposées au législateur. Quelles sont ces limites? 

Le plus souvent le législateur se trouve en présence d’une société 4 na- 
ture déja définie, et résultant de facteurs géographiques et historiques in- 
contrélables; il en résulte une situation donnée, qui s’incarne dans les 
meceurs existantes d’une société. Or, les mcoeurs échappent au pouvoir du 
législateur; les moeurs se changent par l’exemple et l’inspiration, non par 
des lois. Mais les lois instituées par le législateur doivent étre adaptées aux 
meeurs. L’initiative du législateur se réduit done A l’acte d’instituer la loi, 
non & en déterminer le contenu. La liberté du législateur s’exerce surtout 
dans le choix des moyens institutionnels pour réaliser d’une fagon cohérente 
la nature d’une société; cette derniére est déterminée par des facteurs sur 
lesquels le législateur a peu de prise.* 

Le législateur est donc nécessaire dans le monde social comme le médecin 
l’est dans le monde animal, pour essayer de corriger certaines anomalies 
accidentelles de la nature; ces anomalies d’ailleurs résultent du jeu du dé- 
terminisme, et elles ne se corrigent qu’en s’appuyant sur les lois du détermi- 
nisme. 

Le normal est défini par Montesquieu d’une fagon assez ambigué; comme 
savant, il ne devrait tirer cette définition que de considérations objectives, 
et il s’y efforce souvent; il dissocie de toutes ses forces la vertu politique 
de la vertu morale. Mais ce systéme devrait aboutir 4 un relativisme in- 
tégral des valeurs, donc 4 la négation des valeurs absolues et universelles. 
Pourtant nous voyons Montesquieu protester contre certaines nécessités 
sociales apparentes au nom d’un idéal moral: “Quand...la puissance 
physique de certains climats viole la Loi naturelle . . . c’est au Législateur 
& faire des Lois civiles qui forcent la nature du climat et rétablissent les 
lois primitives” (Esprit des lois, XVI, 12 fin). Ainsi le déterminisme social 
laisse au législateur la liberté non seulement de corriger des anomalies 
techniques, mais celle, encore plus grande, d’harmoniser la loi positive avec 

5. Esprit des lois, XVI, 12 fin. 

6. “‘ Je n’écris point pour censurer ce qui est établi dans quelque pays que ce soit,” 
etc. (Esprit des lois, Préface). 

7. Cf. Léon Brunschvicg, Le Progrés de la conscience dans la philosophie occidentale, 
pp. 489-490. 

8. Cf. Emile Durkheim, thése sur Montesquieu, traduite en francais dans la Revue 
d’ Histoire Politique et Constitutionnelle, 1937, ch. IV, paragraphe 2, pp. 444-447. 
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la “loi naturelle.” La liberté du législateur consiste ainsi 4 prendre con- 
science du déterminisme et 4 s’y adapter consciemment, convertissant ainsi 
un mécanisme aveugle en action intelligente; et elle consiste aussi A se 
faire l’agent éclairé d’un ordre moral supérieur. 

Faut-il en conclure que le déterminisme social de Montesquieu n’est pas 
vraiment scientifique au sens moderne du mot? Ce qu’on peut dire, c’est 
que Montesquieu a introduit dans |’étude des faits sociaux tout |l’idéal 
qu’il pouvait se faire d’une science de la nature. Le fait de maintenir l’idée 
d’une action humaine de rectification et de moralisation d’un ordre social 
existant ne diminue pas nécessairement la valeur scientifique du détermi- 
nisme. Ce qui lui nuirait, ce serait une conception trop vague ou trop lache 
de sa force nécessitante; or, Montesquieu ne fait pas de la liberté humaine 
une négation ou une limitation du déterminisme; l’action politique, comme 
l’action médicale, ne “‘modifie la nature qu’en se soumettant A ses lois.” 

Quelle est pour Montesquieu l’essence de ce déterminisme naturel? On 
lui reproche, non sans raison, de s’étre fait une notion surtout logique des 
nécessités sociales. Ce n’est pas que la nature ne soit pas logique; mais 
cette logique, c’est dans les phénoménes eux-mémes que le savant doit la 
découvrir, et non dans son esprit, du moins 4 l’origine de la science. Le 
savant moderne a l’avantage d’une doctrine trés développée de la méthode 
expérimentale, qui élimine sa subjectivité par l’introduction de la quantité 
dans |’observation des faits, et dans la vérification des hypothéses; pour 
juger Montesquieu, il convient de rappeler que la chimie elle-méme n’était 
pas constituée encore comme science quantitative, que l’étude kantienne 
des jugements analytiques et synthétiques n’était pas faite, et que la phy- 
sique elle-méme en France souffrait d’une crise, 4 la suite de l’introduction 
de la notion newtonienne d’attraction; cette derniére semblait en effet 
remettre en honneur un point de vue qualitatif, que le cartésianisme 
croyait en avoir banni.® 

On comprend done que la “Physique sociale’? de Montesquieu ne pou- 
vait pas étre de nature mathématique. Dans ces conditions, il ne lui restait 
d’autre ressource, pour garder au déterminisme une rigueur véritable, que 
de lui donner un fondement logique; car la logique, quoique vide par elle- 
méme, partage avec les mathématiques l’avantage d’étre nécessaire. I] en 
résulte que la place de Montesquieu dans |’évolution de la sociologie res- 
semble & celle d’Aristote dans |’évolution de la physique. C’est peu évidem- 
ment pour quelqu’un qui avait sous les yeux l’exemple de Descartes; mais 
Descartes n’était pas l’initiateur de la physique comme Montesquieu 
l’était de la science sociale. ‘‘Dans cette foule d’idées qui se présentent 4 
mon esprit, je serai plus attentif 4 l’ordre des choses qu’aux choses mémes; 
il faut que j’écarte 4 droite et 4 gauche, que je perce, et que je me fasse 
jour” (Esprit des lois, XIX, 1). 

Cuares J. BEYER 
University of Buffalo 


9. Cf. L. Brunschvicg, L’ Expérience humaine et la causalité physique, p. 235. 
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Frew cuapters of literary history have received fuller or more repeated 
treatment than that of Rousseau’s visit to England and itsdeplorable corol- 
lary, the quarrel with Hume. The purpose of this article’ is not to attempt 
a general re-interpretation of the facts already known, although such an 
interpretation, from a strictly neutral point of view, might prove to be a 
welcome novelty;? it is rather to reveal new facts with a bearing on Rous- 
seau’s last weeks in England and on the pension he received from George ITI. 

The fresh evidence introduced here consists, primarily, of six letters from 
Hume to Davenport, written in April and May 1767, several months after 
the quarrel proper had ended. Davenport’s letters for this period were 
printed by Burton in 1846, in his Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 
with the following explanation of his failure to include both sides of the 
correspondence: 


It might be expected, from the nature of Mr. Davenport’s letters, that his 
descendants should be in the possession of letters, either by Hume or Rous- 
seau, bearing on this curious passage of literary history. I believe I am com- 
mitting no breach of private confidence in saying, that this family, to whom 
I am indebted for many polite attentions, lost all such documents, along with 
other valuable papers. They were destroyed by an attorney, who at the same 
time put an end to his own life.’ 


If Burton had happened to consult the Monthly Magazine for July 1826,' 
he would have been pleased to discover that this fragment of Hume’s 
correspondence had survived the holocaust. The anonymous editor® of the 
periodical gave no indication of the source of the documents, simply print- 
ing them without comment under the heading of ‘Original Letters: Mr 
Hume to Mr Davenport of Wootton, on the Subject of the Pension granted 
by His Majesty George III to Jean Jacques Rousseau.” In reproducing 
this correspondence here, it has seemed advisable, for the sake of clarity, 
to complete it with the Davenport letters given by Burton and to preface it 
with a brief summary of the main events leading up to it. 

Rousseau, escorted by Hume, reached England in January 1766. They 
had no sooner arrived than Hume began negotiations to obtain a royal 
pension for Rousseau and, at the same time, attacked the more immediate 

1. I wish to record my indebtedness and gratitude to Professor Ernest C. Mossner, 
of the University of Texas, and to Professor Richard Sewall, of Yale University, who 
read an early draft of this essay and offered much useful comment and criticism. 

2. A recent work on the subject, M. Guillemin’s Cette Affaire infernale (Paris, Plon, 
1942), is too fiercely partisan to be taken seriously as literary history. 

3. II, 319n. 

4. New series, Vol. II, pp. 61-63. 

5. The Rev. George Croly, an intimate friend of William Jerdan, in whose Literary 
Gazette there had appeared, five years before, an important series of Hume letters. 
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problem of finding him a suitable residence. This was no easy matter; but, 
two months later, Rousseau, Thérése and their dog, Sultan, were finally 
settled at Wootton Hall, in Staffordshire. This estate was owned by 
Richard Davenport, a wealthy country gentleman and a great admirer of 
Emile and its author. 

The first months at Wootton (March and April 1766) seem to have been 
relatively happy ones for Rousseau. He found agreeable but discreet 
neighbors, whom he could see when he chose, but whom he could avoid 
without giving offense. To be sure, there still lurked in his memory a dread- 
ful suspicion of Hume, aroused by the words “Je tiens Jean Jacques” 
which he later accused Hume of having muttered during the memorable 
night when they shared a bedroom on their way to England. 

The solitude of Wootton, together with the even greater isolation that 
came from his ignorance of the English language, soon turned suspicion into 
certainty. By May, at the latest, Rousseau no longer doubted Hume’s 
complete villainy. It was Hume, he was convinced, who was opening his 
letters to spy on him; in order to circumvent this, he devised a cipher for 
secret communication with his friend Du Peyrou. It was Hume, also, who 
must be behind the attacks on him in the London press. 


Consequently, when Hume wrote to him in May to report the successful 
conclusion of his efforts to obtain the pension, Rousseau pointedly refrained 
from answering. Instead, he wrote directly to General Conway, then Sec- 
retary of State, saying that he was so upset by recent (but unspecified) 
happenings that he could not decide, at that time, whether or not to accept 
the king’s bounty. It is clear enough today that Rousseau actually meant 
he would be glad to accept the pension, provided it did not come through 
Hume’s intervention; but the letter was couched in such intentionally 
cryptic terms that Conway, as well as Hume, interpreted it as a down- 
right refusal, unless the terms of the pension were made public. 

Toward Hume himself, Rousseau continued to maintain absolute silence, 
until, upon the former’s insistence that he reply, he sent the famous letter 
of 23 June 1766, in which he accused Hume of having brought him to 
England for the purpose of dishonoring him. Shocked and angered at this 
accusation, Hume demanded an explanation; this he received about three 
weeks later in the form of a letter of eighteen folio pages, filled with a 
detailed bill of particulars which proved that, if Rousseau’s mind was un- 
settled, his memory was remarkably good. 

It has been regretted that Hume, who was a generous man, could not 
have been still more generous by keeping their quarrel a private one. But, 
for Hume, the opinion of posterity counted for even more than contem- 
porary esteem. He knew that Rousseau was writing his memoirs and he 
thought that the only account of their differences that would be left for the 
world to read might be Rousseau’s, unless he published his side of the 
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case. This he did, therefore, first in a French, then in an English edition, 
both printed during the autumn of 1766. 

With the publication of Hume’s account, all hope of a reconciliation 
vanished; indeed, Rousseau told his friend Du Peyrou in December 1766 
that God himself would be powerless in such an attempt.® 

Nevertheless, Hume, who seems to have soon regretted this public 
manifestation of his resentment, did not withdraw from his role as Rous- 
seau’s patron, insofar as the pension was concerned. Davenport had man- 
aged to come through the dispute without losing the confidence of either 
antagonist; in January or February 1767, he took the initiative of reopening 
the negotiations with General Conway, without Rousseau’s consent and 
ostensibly without his knowledge. The general was favorably disposed, but 
he refused to act until Hume, recently appointed his under-secretary, 
could arrive in London and give his consent. 

This Hume did without hesitation, for he had reached the conclusion 
that Rousseau’s conduct was dictated by the disordered state of his mind, 
rather than by premeditated malevolence. Moreover, Hume joined Daven- 
port in his innocent stratagem designed to make Rousseau believe that the 
pension was an unsolicited gesture on the part of the king. When the 
pension was Officially announced on 18 March 1767, Rousseau accepted it, 
but he was not long in penetrating the secret of its negotiation. On 4 April, 
he wrote to Du Peyrou: “Si vous saviez comment, par qui, et pourquoi, 
cette pension m’est venue, vous m’en féliciteriez moins.” 


It has been generally assumed that General Conway’s announcement 
of the pension in March ended the negotiations. That this was not the case 
can be seen from the first of Hume’s letters published in the Monthly 
Magazine: 


HUME TO DAVENPORT 


Dear Sir: London, 27th of April 1767. 


The affair of M. Rousseau’s pension is now finally concluded. I had to day 
a letter from M. Bradshaw of the treasury, informing me that the Duke of 
Grafton® was instantly to order a hundred pounds a year to be paid, without 
deductions, to any person whom he should order to receive it. It is to com- 
mence from the first of this month, and will, I suppose, be paid quarterly. He 
has nothing to do but to write a common missive letter to any person, banker 
or other, empowering him to receive payment as often as it becomes due. 

Have you seen a little book, published within these few days, being an ac- 
count of Rousseau’s writings and conduct?? It is a high panegyric on him; but 

6. Rousseau, Correspondance générale, Paris, Colin, XVI, 177. 

7. Ibid., XVII, 18. 

8. The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 

9. Remarks on the Conduct and Writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, London, Cadell, 
1767, (and not 1766, the date sometimes given). Reviewed in the Monthly Review for 
June 1767, XXXVI, 459-463. Only three copies of the book are said to exist; Professor 


Sewall informs me that one of these is in the Yale Library. It is apparent that this book 
is more often referred to than read. 
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without attempting to throw any blame upon me: on the contrary, it owns he 
is in the wrong in his quarrel with me. It is said to be the work of Dr. Sterne; 
but it exceeds even the usual extravagance of that gentleman’s productions. 

Lord Holdernesse told me that he intends to send a person across the country 
in order to take a view of your plough and its operations; I doubt not but you 
will give him a good reception.!° 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

David Hume 


A short time later, Hume learned that the author of the “little book” 
referred to here was not Sterne, but a Swiss friend of Andrew Millar, 
Hume’s publisher, who may have given him the information." It has been 
incorrectly inferred from Hume’s letter of 20 May to Hugh Blair that 
Fuseli, the author of the anonymous work, apologized to Hume for the 
views expressed therein. The above letter makes it clear that Hume’s 
remark was based on a passage in the book itself, probably the following: 
“Tf he (Rousseau) was wrong in his quarrel with Mr. Hume, and I believe 
he was... ’”!? 

Five days later, Hume sent Davenport additional details in regard to 
the mode of payment of Rousseau’s pension: 


HUME TO DAVENPORT 
London, 2nd of May 1767. 
Dear Sir: 

Since I wrote you I had a visit from Mr. Bradshaw, first clerk of the treasury, 
who informed me of farther particulars concerning M. Rousseau’s pension; it 
commences from the sth of April last, and the first quarter of it will be paid, 
without deductions, on or about the fifth of July next. He need only give 
an order to a banker, or any other person he pleases, to receive it; and this 
person must address himself to Mr. Lowndes, the secretary of the treasury, 
and show him M. Rousseau’s letter. This is all the formality requisite. I hope 
he will enjoy this mark of His Majesty’s bounty with tranquillity and peace 
of mind. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

David Hume 


Meanwhile, although Hume and Davenport were as yet unaware of the 
fact, Rousseau and Thérése had fled from Wootton Hall; on the first of 
May, they stole from the house, without a word to the servants. Rousseau 
left behind a letter to Davenport, written the day before, complaining of 
the ill treatment he had received from the servants ever since the preceding 
Christmas, but nevertheless thanking his host for his hospitality. The !etter, 


10. Lord Holdernesse, a former Secretary of State, sent his steward to inspect Daven- 
port’s invention, a machine for leveling ridges. Cf. Greig’s Letters of David Hume, 
Oxford, 1932, II, 188n. 

11. Greig, op. cit., II, 136. 

12. Page 143. 
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while written in the tone of frigid reproach that Rousseau excelled in upon 
occasion, contains none of the “violent abuse’”’ later ascribed to it. 

It was several days before Davenport, who was confined to his estate in 
Uheshire with an attack of gout, learned of the contents of this letter. The 
careless or indifferent servants at Wootton overlooked it for several days. 
It is apparent that Davenport had not seen it by the fourth of May, for 
on that date he wrote to Rousseau, inviting him and Thérése to visit him. 

Upon hearing that his guest had disappeared, Davenport wrote to Hume. 
His letter does not appear to be extant,'* but from Hume’s answer, printed 
below, we can form an idea of its contents and approximate date. The mail 
from Davenport Hall to London usually required two days; if Hume an- 
swered promptly, which is very likely, Davenport must have written him 
on the sixth or seventh of May. 


HUME TO DAVENPORT 
London, 9th of May 1767. 
Dear Sir: 

I cannot say that I am in the least surprised at the fact of which you give 
me information. Above two months ago I was told that your philosopher 
wanted to break loose from you, though I concealed the matter from you for 
fear of disgusting you against him. It seems he wrote to a gentleman in Lin- 
colnshire whose name I have forgot, and offered to come and live with him— 
an honour which the gentleman declined. His unhappy inquietude of temper 
must always hinder him from resting in any place where he is not molested. 
But I wonder where he will now find any body to take him up after your ex- 
ample and mine; I am even doubtful whether he is to accept of his pension. 
He must have arrived in London some days, yet General Conway has not 
heard of him. I fancy he dares not approach a house in which he expects to 
meet with me. 

So you are a traitor, too, it seems; pray, do you speak in your sleep? But 
you may cry as loud as you please, je tiens Jean-Jaques. He has got out 
of your clutches, and is now in the wide world. For God’s sake let me have a 
copy of his letter; I suppose it is very elegant and very absurd like his to me. 
Whether do you think he has brought his memoirs to town in order to publish 
them? There will be a thousand lies in them, about which you need no more 
trouble yourself than I shall. 

The Bishop of Cloyne'* was with me this morning, and told me that his 
curiosity led him to Neufchatel in order to visit your philosopher; and he re- 
turned to the same place, by accident, just after Rousseau had left it. There 
were a thousand stories, which our friend has frequently told me, and, indeed, 
has published to all the world, concerning his being stoned by the populace; 

13. For this letter, see page 121. 

14. Frederick Hervey, fourth Earl of Bristol, obtained the see of Cloyne by patent 
dated 2 March and was consecrated in May 1767. (Cf. H. Cotton, Fasti Ecclesiae Hi- 
bernicae, Dublin, 1851, I, 301.) He was a son of Hume’s correspondent, Lady Hervey. 
Charlemont called him a bad father, a worse husband, a determined deist, very blas- 


phemous in his conversation, and greatly addicted to intrigue and gallantry. (Cf. DNB.) 
He was a friend of Thomas Gray, who refers to him in his correspondence. 
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and particularly that a great stone had been erected over the door, like a trap, 
in such a manner, that the moment he set his head out of the house it must 
have fallen upon him, and have crushed him. All these stories, the Bishop said, 
were absolutely false. The magistrates of the place examined into the matter: 
they found only one stone in the house, and one pane broke; but the matter 
had been so ill contrived by the master and maid, that the stone was too big 
for the hole in the pane, and could not have entered by it. Upon the whole, 
though a poor unhappy wretch like this is an object of pity, I think you have 
got a very fair riddance: for I take it for granted he will never look near you 
more. 
I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
David Hume 


P.S. I shall be glad to hear of the alleviation of your gout, for we must not 
wish for an entire cure of this fit so soon. 


Could the “gentleman in Lincolnshire” have been Du Peyrou’s friend 
Cerjeat, whom he had recommended to Rousseau as a man to be trusted? 
Cerjeat lived in that county, at Louth, and Courtois states as a certainty 
that Rousseau was on his way to Louth when he left Wootton.'® On the 
other hand, it is hardly probable that Cerjeat would have declined to re- 
ceive Rousseau, although the latter complained to Du Peyrou on 2 April 
1767 that he had received no reply to his request for refuge or assistance. 

Davenport obviously did not feel that he had “got a very fair riddance,”’ 
for he was sparing no effort to trace his fugitive guests. When he wrote the 
following letter, which is reprinted from Burton, he was still without news 
of them: 

DAVENPORT TO HUME 
— Davenport, 13th May, 1767. 

After all my inquiries, I can’t, for the life of me, find out to what part my 
wild philosopher is fled. I sent after him some papers, thinking they would 
most certainly find him in London. No such matter: he is not to be found 
there. They scarce took any thing along with them, but what they carried on 
their backs. All the trunks, etc. are at Wootton; and this odd man has just 
packed up his things, and left the keys dangling at the locks of his boxes. No 
sort of direction for me, though he knows I am in his debt between £30 
and £40; and I want, of all things, to inform him what he has to do in relation 
to his majesty’s bounty, which I am sure he will with great satisfaction re- 
ceive, because I have it so positively under his own hand. You shall have the 
joy of perusing his letter; but one dated about six days before must be added 
to it.6 At present my gout is too much upon me to write copies of them. 

15. L.-J. Courtois, ‘Le Séjour de Rousseau en Angleterre,” Annales de la Société 
J.-J. Rousseau, VI (1910), 90. 

16. In the Correspondance générale the last letter from Rousseau to Davenport, prior 
to the farewell letter from Wootton, is dated 20 April 1767. Can this be the letter referred 
to here? It contains little that would be likely to interest Hume. A more plausible 
hypothesis is that the letter in question either has not been found or that it is one of the 


undated letters, perhaps the one given on pp. 190-191 of Vol. XVII of the Correspondance 
générale. 
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Pray, if you hear where he is, do me the pleasure to inform me. I am, etc., ete. 
P.S. I protest I pity him more and more, as I certainly conclude that his 
head is not quite right. 


While this exchange of letters was in progress, Rousseau and Thérése 
were at the White Hart Inn at Spalding, where they must have arrived 
about the same time Davenport was learning of their absence from Woot- 
ton. Hume learned of their whereabouts, probably from William Fitzher- 
bert, a member of parliament whose home was at Tissington, near Woot- 
ton. Hume hastened to inform Davenport: 


HUME TO DAVENPORT 
London, 16th of May 1767. 
Dear Sir: 

You are probably told by Mr. Fitzherbert that your wild philosopher, as 
you call him, has at last appeared at Spalding in Lincolnshire, whence he has 
wrote a most extravagant letter to the chancellor, demanding a messenger to 
conduct him safely to Dover, for which, he says, there is an absolute necessity; 
and this act of hospitality he desires as the last from a country which he seems 
determined to abandon forever. In short, he is plainly mad, after having been 
long maddish; and your good offices, with those of Mr. Conway, not to men- 
tion mine, being joined to the total want of persecution in this country, have 
pushed him beyond all bounds of patience. I know’’? what to advise you with 
regard to his baggage and his money; he will probably pass by London in his 
way to Dover, and you may give any of your friends here what orders you 
think proper on that head. I suppose he gives up his pension forever.'* The 
Lord have mercy on him! as you say.?® 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

David Hume 


The passage of Hume’s letter which I have here set in italics cannot 
have been taken from Rousseau’s letter to the chancellor, at least from 
the version now known. Is it possible that the true text of this letter con- 
tained some such statement? It is curious to note that the italicized pas- 
sage very closely resembles part of a news item which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1767, describing the same letter: 


and this act of hospitality he requests, as the last he shall ever request from 
a country which he is henceforth determined to abandon for ever. 


Now, Hume was not quoting the Gentleman’s Magazine, for the May 
number of that periodical did not appear until two weeks after the date of 
Hume’s letter. Was the magazine quoting Hume, directly or indirectly, or 
did they both have a common source, not yet discovered? 


17. The word “not” may have been omitted here, either by Hume or by the Monthly 
Magazine. 

18. This is a surprising statement, in view of what Davenport said in his last letter. 

19. Where did Davenport say this? Possibly in the letter in which he announced 
Rousseau’s flight from Wootton. (This supposition is substantiated by the letter, which 
is reproduced at the end of this article.) 
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On the other hand, it is difficult to accept the conclusions of M. Plan, 
the editor of the Correspondance générale, in respect to the general authen- 
ticity of Rousseau’s letter to the chancellor. M. Plan even goes so far as to 
suggest that Hume himself fabricated the letter; this assumption is too 
absurd to deserve refutation. M. Plan doubts the genuineness of the letter, 
which his predecessor Théophile Dufour did not question, on three counts: 
first, because no holograph copy has yet been found; second, because Hume 
referred to it in a letter to an unknown Frenchman “qui pourrait bien étre 
d’Alembert;’’ third, because Hume knew that Rousseau had passed through 
Spalding, Davenport having told him so. On the first point, it can be 
remarked that M. Plan does not question other letters of which no manu- 
script is available; on the second, Greig’s edition of Hume’s letters, which 
M. Plan apparently did not consult, shows that Hume’s correspondent was 
not d’Alembert, but Turgot;?° and on the third, it is clear from the above 
letter that Hume probably knew of Rousseau’s presence at Spalding before 
Davenport did, although this is hardly evidence that Hume forged Rous- 
seau’s letter to the chancellor. But we have other testimony to the effect 
that a bona fide letter did exist, and that testimony is from an independent 
witness. Writing to the Reverend James Brown late in May 1767, Thomas 
Gray informed him that he had read Rousseau’s letter to the chancellor.”! 
This may mean, of course, that he read it in a newspaper, although no 
contemporary publication of the letter has been reported. A simpler ex- 
planation is that Gray’s friend Richard Stonhewer, who as Lord Grafton’s 
secretary often gave Gray confidential information, showed him either the 
original or a copy. M. Plan would naturally not accept the word of Hume, 
who, in a letter to Davenport written 28 May 1767 (see infra), stated that 
Mr. Fitzherbert had held Rousseau’s letter to the chancellor in his hand. 
Hume would hardly have misinformed Davenport on a matter so easy to 
verify. 

Before Davenport had had time to receive Hume’s letter of 16 May he 
received direct word from his missing guest, who wrote him from Spalding . 
on 11 May. It took six days for Rousseau’s letter to reach its destination, 
presumably because of the slowness of the cross post. Davenport at once 
notified Hume of its receipt: 


DAVENPORT TO HUME 
Davenport, Monday 18th. 


I can’t help giving you the trouble of this. Last night I received a most 
melancholy letter from poor Rousseau, dated Spalding in Lincolnshire. How, 
or on what account, he got to that place, I can’t for the life of me guess; but 
this I learn, that he is most excessively sick of his situation, and is returning 
to Wootton, as soon as, I suppose, he can well get there. He has been all the 
time at an inn in that town. Pray, was the place you mentioned to me in that 

20. Greig, op. cit., II, 137-139. 

21. The Letters of Thomas Gray, ed. D. C. Tovey, London, Bell, 1912, III, 141. 
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county, any where near Spalding? I own to you, I was quite moved to read 
his mournful epistle. I am quite confirmed in my opinion of him: this last from 
him, is entirely different in style, from any I ever yet received. I have in my 
answer,” desired he would write to some friend of his in town, to authorize 
him to receive his majesty’s bounty, as it becomes due. I have told him that 
his agent must apply, and show his letter to Mr. Lounds of the Treasury. 
Poor Rousseau writes of nothing but his misery, illness, afflictions; in a word, 
of his being the most unfortunate man that ever existed. Good God! most of 
those distresses are surely occasioned by his own unhappy temper, which I 
really believe is not in his power to alter! so, let him be where he will, I fear 
he is certain to be uneasy. His passion for Botany has, as I conjecture, almost 
left him.** If I am right in my guess, I have no sort of doubt, but he will again 
take to his pen, as ’tis impossible for his imagination to remain idle. I am, etc. 


It can be seen from this letter and from the one he sent Rousseau on the 
same day, that Davenport thought he had passed along to Rousseau the 
instructions which Hume had given him in regard to the payment of the 
pension; however, he neglected one important detail, namely, that the 
pension would not become due until 5 July. This omission has led biog- 
raphers to the false conclusion that the first quarter became payable in 
April. The usually well-informed study of Courtois, for example, says: ““Le 
5 avril déja, un trimestre était 4 sa disposition 4 la Trésorerie d’Etat, mais 
il attendit jusqu’en aotit pour charger Rougement, banquier 4 Londres, 
de le toucher.’’** Miss Peoples was similarly misled: “Davenport avait beau 
le prier de nommer un agent 4 Londres. Rousseau n’en fit rien, et au mois 
de juillet il n’avait pas encore touché le premier trimestre.’’*® 

Upon receiving the first word from Rousseau since he had left Wootton, 
le bon Davenport (for he certainly deserved the title) sent a servant post- 
haste over to Spalding to bring back his wandering philosopher; but Rous- 
seau had moved on several days earlier, either without waiting for a reply, 
or else, not realizing the slowness of the cross post, thinking that Davenport 
did not intend to reply at all. By the time Davenport received his letter, 
Rousseau was already at Dover. 


HUME TO DAVENPORT 
London, 22nd of May 1767. 
Dear Sir: 

The very same day, and nearly about the same hour, that you told me you 
had received a letter from your philosopher, dated at Spalding in Lincolnshire, 
and expressing his intentions of returning presently to Wootton, did General 
Conway receive a letter from him, dated at Dover, and expressing his inten- 
tions of passing presently over to France. I dread his being arrested there, and 


22. Correspondance générale, XVII, 62-63. 

23. This comment may be safely taken as an example of ingenuous understatement. 

24. Courtois, loc. cit., p. 85. 

25. Margaret H. Peoples, “La Querelle Hume-Rousseau,” in the Annales de la 
Société J.-J. Rousseau, XVIII (1927-1928), 273. 
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used very ill. He complains still of his misery; he is surely very unhappy, and 
a great object of compassion. He accepts, however, of his pension. He says 
that all the world in England are prejudiced against him; for which, however, 
he knows no reason, except his behaviour to me, in which he confesses he 
might be to blame. I have wrote to some of my friends in France to protect 
him, if possible. 
I am, dear Sir, yours with great sincerity, 
David Hume 


In his natural eagerness to detect in Rousseau even the slightest sign of 
contrition, Hume may have read into the following lines of the letter to 
General Conway a “confession” which, even if it can be so termed, had the 
doubtful quality of being made under self-inflicted duress: 


Voila, Monsieur, l’homme qui vous propose de le laisser aller en paix, et qui 
vous engage sa foi, sa parole... qu’il ne parlera jamais de M. Hume, ou qu’il 
n’en parlera qu’avec honneur; et que, lorsqu’il sera pressé de s’expliquer sur 
les plaintes indiscrétes qui, dans le fort de ses peines, lui sont quelquefois 
échappées, il les rejettera sans mystére sur son humeur aigrie et portée 4 la 
défiance et aux ombrages par des malheurs continuels. Je pourrai parler de la 
sorte avec vérité, n’ayant que trop d’injustes soupgons & me reprocher par ce 
malheureux penchant, ouvrage de mes désastres, et qui maintenant y met le 
comble.”* 


Rousseau’s letter to General Conway was undated, but it has been given 


the approximate date of 18 or 19 May in the Correspondance générale. 
Since Conway received it, according to Hume, on 17 May, the proposed 


date is manifestly impossible; a better guess would be 15 or 16 May, prefer- 
ably the latter. 
Davenport lost no time in replying to Hume: 
DAVENPORT TO HUME 
— Davenport, May 25, 1767. 


’Tis with the greatest satisfaction I hear, this poor unfortunate man will 
enjoy the pension. I am sure he lies under a thousand obligations to you, and 
am extremely glad he has wrote to General Conway. I hope he made use of at 
least some expressions of gratitude and respect to that gentleman, whose good- 
ness of heart obtained this favour from his majesty. 

I am sure you’ll do your endeavour to save him from the Bastile, or (which 
I more fear) the Archbishop of Paris’ prison. 

He wrote me a letter from Spalding, dated 11th, in which he says, I have 
great reason to be offended at his manner of leaving Wooton. He says,— 

Je préférois la liberté, au séjour de votre maison; ce sentiment est bien 
excusable. Mais je préfére infiniment le séjour de votre maison 4 toute autre 
captivité, et je préférerois?’? toute captivité 4 celle od je suis, qui est horrible, 

26. Correspondance générale, XVII, 60. 

27. The text of the Correspondance générale reads “je préférois”’; in spite of Burton’s 
well-known carelessness in transcribing documents, his would appear to be the better 
reading in this instance. (In a true copy of the letter, which Professor Mossner has been 
kind enough to send me, this passage reads: “je préfererois toute autre captivité. . .’’) 
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et qui, quoiqu’il arrive ne sauroit durer. Si vous voulez bien Monsieur me 
recevoir derechef chez vous, je suis prét 4 m’y rendre au cas qu’on m’en laisse 
la liberté, et quand j’y serois aprés l’expérience que j’ai faite, difficilement 
serois-je tenté d’en ressortir pour chercher de nouveaux malheurs. Si ma propo- 
sition vous agrée, tfachez, Monsieur de me le faire savoir par quelque voie sire 
et de faciliter mon retour d’ici chez vous. 

He repeats the same request of sending to him two or three times. This 
which he sent on the r1th, I received on the 17th. On the 18th I dispatched a 
servant to Spalding: instead of staying for my answer, behold, on the 14th he 
set out for Dover, and on that morning wrote again by the post to me, in 
which he says, that if he had any assurance this letter of the eleventh would 
come to me, and that I would agree to his proposals, and again receive him, 
he should certainly stay for an answer; but as he despaired of my receiving his, 
so he was determined to pass the Channel, and I should hear of him when he 
reached Calais, and quite sure of his liberty; that he would write from thence 
and make me a very singular proposition. He professes the greatest regard for 
me, etc. The next is dated, Dover, 18th May, where he says, that he chose to 
write me from that place; that seeing the sea, and finding he was in reality a 
free man, and might either go or stay,—then, says he, I stopped, and intended 
to return to you; but by chance seeing in a public paper how my departure 
from Wooton was treated, caused him immediately to renounce the idea. He 
finishes with many compliments, but without telling me where to write to him, 
and I long to know how to address my letters. Before he left Wooton, he dis- 
posed of several long gowns amongst the poor people, went off in an old French 
dress, and got a blue coat made for him at Spalding. Pray, can you inform me 
who [sic] he has authorized to receive his majesty’s bounty; because I think 
I may pay into their hands the money I have of his in mine. I should be pleased 
if you could be so kind as to inform me what date his letter bore, which he 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor. I am, dear sir, ete. 


Davenport’s summaries of Rousseau’s letters are not always faithful to 
the letter or the spirit of the original texts as published in the Correspon- 
dance générale. This may be partially due to Davenport’s ignorance of the 
French language, but there is some indication that, out of a nice sense of 
loyalty, he wanted to present Rousseau to Hume in as favorable a light as 
possible, by softening certain intemperate remarks in Rousseau’s letters. 
For example, in the one he wrote from Dover, Rousseau had plainly (but 
unjustly) accused Davenport of having given to the press a distorted 
version of his letter of 30 April; Rousseau’s words were “la maniére dure 
dont vous me traitez.”” But in his summary Davenport erases the personal 
implication by using a passive verb: “how my departure from Wootton 
was treated.”’ In addition, he very significantly refrains from quoting, or 
even summarizing, this bitter passage from the same letter: 

Je crois que toute espéce de liaison impose des devoirs, méme quand elle est 


rompue, et qu’on se doit 4 soi-méme de respecter toujours les gens pour qui 
lon a témoigné quelque amitié. Vous pensez tout autrement, Monsieur, et 
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cette différence met de votre cété un avantage que je ne vous envie pas. . .?8 


The letter ends, not “with many compliments,” but with a dry and empty 
formula of politeness. 

There is further evidence of this delicate interpretation of his duty on 
the part of Davenport. On 9 May, Hume had asked him for a copy of the 
farewell note: “For God’s sake let me have a copy of his letter.’’ Replying, 
Davenport promised him ‘‘the joy of perusing” the letter, but did not send 
it, for on 1 July Hume was obliged to repeat his request: “I shall be glad 
to have a copy of his letter to you on leaving you.” Finally, Davenport felt 
it necessary to refuse, saying: 

You shall see his letter at the first opportunity; but, God help him! I can’t, 
for pity, give a copy; and ’tis so much mixed with his own poor little private 
concerns, that it would not be right in me to do it.*° 


One may be pardoned a certain curiosity in regard to the newspaper 
paragraph seen by Rousseau which so influenced his immediate course of 
action and which, perhaps, may also have thus determined the direction 
of the last years of his life. There have been several attempts to identify it. 
Miss Peoples thinks* that it may have been the one in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May 1767, referred to above; but since, as I have stated, the 
May number did not appear until long after Rousseau had left Dover, this 
conjecture is plainly impossible. Courtois® is somewhat more positive; he 
believes the article was the following, from the Whitehall Evening Post 
for 16 May 1767: 


Last Friday Sennight the well known Mr Rousseau thought fit, in a very 
abrupt manner, to leave his Retreat at Mr Davenport’s, at Wootton in Derby- 
shire; he hath not since been heard of, but as he took the Road to London, it 
is supposed he conceals himself somewhere in this City. 


M. Courtois’s hypothesis satisfies the requirement of chronology, but it 
is not otherwise attractive. The mere mention of Rousseau’s “abrupt man- 
ner’ of departure would scarcely have provoked such a momentous decision, 
even in the hypersensitive Rousseau. 

But before this, the solution to the problem had already been given by 
Collins, in his Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England, where he 
stated categorically that it was a paragraph in the London Chronicle for 12 
May 1767 that decided Rousseau to quit England. Collins did not give 
the text of the article; however, in view of its paramount importance for the 
history of Rousseau’s last days in England and since it has apparently 
never been reprinted, it is given here: 

28. Correspondance générale, XVII, 64. 

29. Greig, op. cit., II, 147. 

30. Burton, op. cit., II, 370-371. The letter is dated 6 July 1767. 

31. Loc. cit., p. 277. 


32. Loc. cit., p. 95. 
33. London, 1908, p. 260. 
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Last Friday se’nnight the well known Mr Rousseau thought fit, in a very 
abrupt manner, to leave his retreat at Mr Davenport’s at Wootton in Derby- 
shire, leaving a letter behind him in which he abuses his protector and patron, who 
had entertained him with the utmost humanity, generosity and delicacy, and 
with an hospitality truly British. He hath not since been heard of, but as he 
took the road to London, it is supposed he conceals himself somewhere in this 
city.—One could imagine, from this last instance of this Gentleman’s conduct, 
as well as from the most unworthy returns he made to the ingenious Mr Hume 
for conducting him into this land of Liberty, whither he passionately desired 
to come, and for many other benevolent and generous good offices, which he 
was led to confer purely from compassion to his distress, that the chief in- 
gredients of Mr Rousseau’s composition are Pride, Caprice and Ingratitude; 
qualities peculiarly unbecoming a man of his singular talents and genius. 


The number of the London Chronicle containing this article is dated, 
“From Tuesday May 12 to Thursday May 14, 1767”; it appeared, there- 
fore, about the time Rousseau reached Dover, so that the condition of the 
date is satisfied. Unlike the article in the Whitehall Evening Post, which was 
obviously taken from the Chronicle, it contains a specific reference to the 
letter left by Rousseau and the reference is of a nature to cause Rousseau 
to think that Davenport had divulged its contents. The allusion to Hume 
would have been sufficient to touch off Rousseau’s ire and lead him to con- 
clude that Davenport had joined forces with his “enemy.” Furthermore, 
Rousseau probably knew that the London Chronicle was edited by Hume’s 
friend, William Strahan, and that knowledge would certainly not have 
helped matters.** 

The last letter from Hume, in the series published by the Monthly Maga- 
zine, oddly does not mention Rousseau’s sailing, although Hume had heard 
of it: 

HUME TO DAVENPORT 
London, 28th of May 1767. 
Dear Sir: 

The letter of poor Rousseau to the general** was so far obliging that it con- 
sidered him as only led astray by evil council:*’ but it still supposed him to be 
engaged in the conspiracy against him; and he even insinuates that Mr Con- 
way may be induced to cut his throat in private,** which, he says, will not be 

34. William Strahan had no connection with the St. James Chronicle; therefore the 
attacks on Rousseau in that paper cannot be traced to Hume through Strahan, as M. 
Guillemin, following the lead of Frederika MacDonald, has attempted to do. (Guillemin, 
op. cit., p. 144.) 

35. See his letter of 27 May 1767, to Hugh Blair, in Greig, op. cit., I, 141. 

36. The letter to General Conway from Dover. Correspondance générale, XVII, 57-62. 

37. This “evil council,’’ as Hume of course realizes, is Hume himself. Rousseau said: 
“Vous ne me connoissez point; on vous a fait croire de moi beaucoup de choses; l’illusion 
de l’amitié vous a prévenu pour mes ennemis, ils ont abusé de votre bienveillance.” 

38. Nothing quite so sanguinary as this was insinuated by Rousseau, who simply 
said: ‘‘sit6t que l’argent qui me reste sera dépensé, je n’ai plus qu’A mourir.”’ This refer- 
ence to his money, by the way, ought to have destroyed long ago the absurd legend, 
originated by Corancez and uncritically perpetuated by most of Rousseau’s biographers, 
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a safe attempt, considering that he is unhappily but too well known, and en- 
quiries will be made after him if he disappear. In short, he is plainly and 
thoroughly mad. I have used all my persuasion with Monsieur de Guerchy*® to 
represent him in that light to his court; I have wrote to several of my friends 
in Paris, and represented him as an object of compassion rather than of anger: 
yet am I afraid such is the rage of bigots, that he may be seized, and the law 
put in execution against him. I hope he may possibly pass disguised and con- 
cealed through France. But whither will he go? If to Geneva, as is probable, 
it will be worse for him; for both parties are there in a rage against him. It 
was unlucky he left Wootton, or did not return to it; for he ought really, for 
his own good, to be, what he imagines himself, a captive; and he could not 
have fallen into the hands of a person more prudent and humane than yourself. 

As to his pension, it will undoubtedly be reserved to him; but we are at a 
loss to know to whom it can be paid, he never gave any directions about the 
matter, as you know, since he fled from Wootton before you could give him 
intelligence of my last letter. But he will be heard of in some part of the world, 
and must at last fall under some guidance and direction, in which case, it is 
probable, his Majesty will continue his bounty to him, in order to be a relief 
to him in his present unhappy condition. 

He said to General Conway that he had wrote his memoirs, and had de- 
posited them in safe lands, who would deliver them up to the general in case 
he would grant him his liberty. It appears that the chief object of them is to 
give a relation of the treatment he met with in England; and they seem to be 
a satire on the ministers and people;*® neither of whom he can know any thing 
about. I suppose they will be published.“ 

I cannot tell the date of his letter to the chancellor, but it came to hand on 
Friday the rsth: it had probably been wrote on the 13th.” 

I wish you had an amanuensis, for I should be sorry to give you the trouble 
of copying his letters. I should send you a copy of his to the general, but it is 
very long; and, besides, Mr. Conway scruples to give a copy,* till it be quite 
determined, as he says, whether he be quite mad or only whimsical. But the 
affair appears very clear to me, to you also. 

I hope your gout is now a good deal easier. 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

David Hume 
P.S. Mr. Fitzherbert had in his hands Rousseau’s letter to the chancellor.“ 





according to which he and Thérése paid their way across England, bought a coat at 
Spalding, not to mention their passage to Calais, with bits of silver broken from a fork 
they had carried with them. 

39. The French ambassador to England. 

40. Davenport later set Hume’s mind to rest on this point, in a letter written 6 July 
1767: ““What he was writing, is the same he mentioned to you, will be a large work, 
containing at least twelve volumes. I am positively certain that when I left him, he had 
not entirely finished one. There’s nothing in it which in any shape relates to state 
affairs or to ministers of state.” (Burton, op. cit., II, 371.) 

41. They were, of course, but not until after Hume’s death. 

42. In the Correspondance générale (XVII, 47), this letter is dated 5 May 1767. Did 
Rousseau hold it for a week, before deciding to mail it? 

43. Thus we see that Davenport was not the only one to hold such scruples. 

44. It is fair to assume that Hume did not hold the letter in his hands. 
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Rousseau and Thérése embarked at Dover in the evening of 21 May 
1767 and landed at Calais the following morning. Thus ended, “aprés bien 
des aventures bizarres,” Rousseau’s unhappy stay in England. 

The new material contained in this article is valuable confirmation of 
what was already known, if still too often disputed, of Rousseau’s last weeks 
in England. In addition, the information derived from this material has 
made it possible to correct certain assumptions based upon incomplete docu- 
mentation and to approach a clearer understanding of one of the most 
critical and mysterious periods of Rousseau’s career. But, more important 
perhaps than any of these considerations, Hume’s letters to Davenport for 
these particular weeks constitute an interesting sequel to the quarrel itself, 
as the spontaneous revelation of Hume’s feelings toward Rousseau during 
the crisis of a drama in which Hume had been the other principal actor. 


University of Wisconsin W. T. Banpy 


ADDENDUM 
Thanks to the generosity of Professor Ernest C. Mossner, I am able to 
complete this sequence of correspondence with the letter from Davenport 
to Hume, announcing Rousseau’s departure from Wootton. This letter, 
which is hitherto unpublished, was copied from the Hume MSS in the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh (IV,60). 


DAVENPORT TO HUME 

Dear Sir 

I have received the fu[r]ther favour of yours last post,*® but at present can- 
not give Rousseau any intelligence. I have got a most severe fit of the Gout 
& have lost my Philosopher. When I did my self the honor of writing to you 
the last, I said I should directly send [over crossed out] to invite Rousseau 
over, as I could not come to him.** So on Monday I sent. Behold he & Madam 
took Chaise for London Friday, & where they are I know not. Whether he is 
gone for any advice for himself or her I am ignorant, but he has left me every 
jot as odd a letter as he formerly sent you. If you saw it Im sure you would 
most heartily laugh. Tis in short just as you foretold. In his letter he left for 
me I find he takes it ill I did not come directly over to Wootton; tho’ it is not 
in my power to stir 2 yards. But without openly saying it, I can easily perceive 
him to be vastly uneasy & infinitely suspicious of my having any sort of corre- 
spondence with Mr. Hume. God help him.*’ Im sure I excessively pity him. 
Suppose I soon again hear from him, as I have by this post wrote to him. At 
Rougemont Green Lattice or at Mr Rustans my letter will find him.** 

I am Dear Sir Your Most Obedient Humble Servant 
Rich. Davenport 

Davenport May 6th 1767. 


45. Probably Hume’s letter of 2 May 1767, given above (p. 110). 

46. Unknown letter, perhaps in answer to Hume’s of 27 April. Cf. supra, pp. 109-110. 

47. See note 19, page 113. 

48. Rougemont was, of course, the London banker who handled Rousseau’s financial 
affairs. Professor Mossner’s transcription reads ‘‘Restans’”’, but he adds that he is not 
perfectly sure of the spelling. Davenport frequently misspelled thus the name of Rous- 
seau’s friend, the Genevese pastor, Roustan. Davenport’s letter has not been published. 
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“BrotTHers oF Russia,” wrote Romain Rolland in 1917, “we have not 
only to congratulate you on your great achievement but to thank you as 
well, for in winning liberty you have labored not for yourselves alone but 
for us as well, your western brothers.” 

These are the opening lines of the essay, ‘‘A la Russie libre et libératrice’”! 
in which Rolland hails the Russian Revolution as opening a new era for all 
humanity and announces to the world his decision to become its champion. 

Like the great eighteenth-century writers who had contributed so much 
to his spiritual formation—Rousseau, Herder, Voltaire, Goethe—Rolland 
had always been a firm believer in social progress and in world peace. With 
these men he had felt that love of one’s own country should not blind one 
to the achievements of other nations, and with them he hoped that all men 
in all nations would one day arrive at the stage already reached by many 
thinkers in the past and by a few in the present era, where ‘‘one no longer 
knows nations, where one feels the happiness of one’s neighbors as one’s 
own.’ Such was the outlook of Jean-Christophe, the Weltbuerger, and 


such, too, was Rolland’s own outlook in 1914. 

The Great War was a rude awakening from these dreams of peace. At 
first Rolland was in despair, for in those early days of the war it seemed to 
him at times as though all of his hopes and efforts of the Christophe years 


had been in vain. For Rolland, however, such feelings of personal frustra- 
tion generally lasted only until a new course of action had presented itself. 
The war was not long in indicating one. As early as 1915 Rolland writes 
that he will not only continue to pursue his campaign against war and 
hatred but will embark on a new campaign against the great evil underly- 
ing all of the world’s recent conflicts, capitalism.’ It was quite evident, he 
felt, that the world could not exist after the war, save at the risk of new 
and deadlier conflicts, unless the existing social system, “dominated by 
monstrously overgrown capitalistic imperialisms,’’* were radically changed. 
It was this conviction which led Rolland the evolutionist, the believer in 
gradual social change, to hail the Russian Revolution in 1917 as heralding 
the advent of a new social order for all mankind. 

Even while greeting the Revolution enthusiastically, however, Rolland 

1. From the collection, Les Précurseurs, Editions de l Humanité, Paris, 1920. 

2. R. Rolland, Jean-Christophe, La Nouvelle Journée, Paris, Ollendorf, 1913, p. 294. 

3. “... Nos peuples ne demandaient que la paix et que la liberté . . . Mais qui a lancé 
sur eux ces fiéaux? . . . Qui, sinon leurs Etats, et d’abord, (& mon sens) les trois aigles 
rapaces, les trois Empires, la tortueuse politique de la maison d’Autriche, le tsarisme 
dévorant, et la Prusse brutale!’’—R. Rolland, Au-dessus de la mélée, “‘ Au-dessus de la 
mélée,”’ Paris, Ollendorf, 1915, p. 32. 

4. R. Rolland, I Will Not Rest, Liveright Publishing Company, New York, 1937 
(translated from the French, Quinze Ans de combat, by K. 8. Shelvankar), “Prologue,” 
pp. 15-16. 
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warned its leaders at the same time of the dangers confronting it. “Re- 
member the mistakes of the French Revolution,” he tells them, ‘“‘and be 
tolerant. May your revolution be one of a great, humane people, and may 
it avoid the excesses of which ours was guilty.’’® 

It is clear from the rather admonishing tone of this first communication 
to the newly born Soviet state that Rolland was not free from doubts con- 
cerning the revolution even in the moment of his first enthusiasm. 

When the allies directed an economic blockade against Russia in 1919, 
Rolland spoke ardently in her defense. Yet, even while he defended her, he 
reprimanded her for her harsh treatment of her intellectuals. It was in- 
dispensable to the ultimate success of the revolution, he felt, that workers 
and intellectuals should iron out their differences, for both, he thought, 
had an important role to play. He liked to think of the new Russia as an 
edifice under construction where workers and artisans should labor side by 
side, as they did in the Middle Ages while building the great cathedrals. 

He refused absolutely to subscribe to the view held by Henri Barbusse 
and certain other French sympathizers with Russia, that the intellectuals 
should surrender their independence entirely and become mere slaves of 
the revolution. His stand on this issue and his objections against the vio- 
lence of the revolution culminated finally in a controversy with Barbusse 
which it might be interesting to consider briefly here. 

In reply to one of Barbusse’s articles in Clarté, December 1922, Rolland 
published an open letter in the Belgian review, L’ Art Libre, challenging 
Barbusse’s contention that the ends justify the means in revolutions. It is 
not true, Rolland maintained, that the ends justify the means or are more 
significant than the means. If anything, he argued, the means are of even 
greater importance, “for the end (so rarely reached, and always incom- 
pletely) but modifies external relations between men, whereas the means 
shape the minds of men according to the rhythm of justice or the rhythm 
of violence.’’® 

Moral values should therefore be even more carefully safeguarded during 
a revolution than in ordinary times, he insisted. He for one, he continued, 
was of the opinion that no “raison d’état” was great enough to warrant 
the sacrifice to it of humanity, truth, and liberty; and he declared that he 
could never bring himself to condone militarism, violence, police terror, 
and brute force merely because they were “instruments of a communist 
dictatorship rather than of a plutocracy.’”’ 

Later, to be sure, Rolland admitted that violence must intrude in the 
earlier stages of a revolution and even went so far as to criticize his earlier 
stand against it as “hollow and ineffective.” That he admitted this some- 

5. R. Rolland, Les Précurseurs, ‘‘A la Russie libre et libératrice,” p. 40. 


6. R. Rolland, J Will Not Rest, “Prologue,” p. 23. 
7. Ibid., “Controversy with Barbusse,” pp. 128-129. 
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what grudgingly, however, we can sense from a later remark that violence, 
“though perhaps necessary, is nevertheless regrettable.’’® 

His feelings concerning the importance of intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom were even more positive. “Our present problem,” he wrote in 1922, 
“is to find a harmony in which the legitimate exigencies of the socio-eco- 
nomic revolution and those not less legitimate of spiritual liberty are 
reconciled.’’® 

The quest for this harmony was to occupy Rolland for many years to 
come. In these years, to be sure, Russia was not always in the immediate 
foreground in his mind, for much of his energy and effort was devoted to 
organizing the struggle against fascism, which was just beginning to emerge 
as the new and even deadlier reincarnation of his old arch-enemy, national- 
ism. At all times, however, he kept a watchful eye out for any danger 
threatening Russia and did not hesitate to lash out boldly in her defense 
when he sensed that her position was in any way imperiled. 

When England severed diplomatic relations with Russia in 1927, Rol- 
land immediately entered the lists in her behalf. Once again he reminded 
artists and intellectual leaders everywhere that the Russian Revolution 
represented the greatest social advance in the history of modern Europe 
and called upon them to see that it was not crushed, assuring them that if 
it were, the proletariat of the whole world was doomed. 

Lunatcharsky, the People’s Commissary for Public Education, responded 
warmly to Rolland’s defense of Russia in a letter in which he assured Rol- 
land that his name was respected in Russia and invited him to submit an 
article to the new review, Revolution and Culture, which was appearing in 
conjunction with Pravda. Shortly afterward Rolland received an invita- 
tion to attend the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the October 
Revolution. Ill health forced him to decline, but he wrote assuring his 
friends that he would be among them in spirit. 

On November 4, 1927, he sent a second message, communicating his 
most cordial greetings and best wishes upon the occasion of this “greatest 
anniversary of social history,” but reminding the leaders of the new Rus- 
sian State once again that the Russian Revolution would continue to be 
successful only if it avoided the errors and excesses of the French Revo- 
lution.!° 

The growing feeling that a conscious effort was being made in the capi- 
talistic states to stir up ill-will toward Russia caused Rolland to declare in 
1930 that he would make common cause with her, although he himself was 


8. Ibid., “Prologue,” p. 32. 

9. Ibid. 

10. ‘‘Wiser than the French Revolution, it must abstain from intervening in the 
affairs of the world, and solidly build its own house—the Republic of Work. The day 
of the completion of this new house will see in Europe and the rest of the world the 
crumbling of many rotten houses without there being any need to intervene in the 
process. For Day kills the Night.’”—Jbid., ‘‘Greetings to the Greatest Anniversary of 
Social History,” p. 180. 
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not a communist. ‘We cannot tolerate,” he writes, “that under the deceit- 
ful cloaks of religion, justice, and civilization, the foulest forms of reaction: 
that of gold, that of the sword, and that of the tiara, enslave our West 
and fling our peoples against the great friendly peoples of the Russian 
Revolution.” This was in reality an open declaration of war against the 
“International of Business” which he accused of arousing public opinion 
against Russia through an organized press campaign, and of attempting, 
in this manner, to force the hands of governments “which are asking only 
that their hands be forced.”’” 

With this declaration Rolland aligned himself irrevocably with the forces 
of the Revolution. Yet the disquietude, the earlier objections on human- 
istic grounds still persisted. Rolland’s readings in Karl Marx were most 
helpful in overcoming these objections, for, as he tells us, Marx “tore away 
the illusions we in the bourgeois states allow ourselves to be wrapped in 
and thus ruthlessly laid bare the bourgeois ideology.’ 

The most important “illusion” which Marx dispelled for Rolland was 
the illusion of liberty in the bourgeois state. In his Zur Judenfrage, Rolland 
informs us, Marx points out that the much vaunted liberty of the bourgeois 
state is in reality but the freedom to do anything that does not infringe 
upon the rights of others. What Marx finds most objectionable in such a 
concept, Rolland continues, is that it defines liberty in terms of the limits 
within which one is free to move and that, in so‘doing, it causes each man 
to see in every other man a limitation to his liberty. This emphasis on the 
right of the limited individual to live unto himself alone has made of man 
in bourgeois society a fundamentally selfish and unsocial being, an “ab- 
stract citizen,” as Marx phrases it, whose only concern is for his own in- 
terests. The limits within which one can move, Marx argues, are set by a 
fence. Man is “penned up,” and the right of man “is based not on the 
liberty of union of one man with another, but rather on separation, the 
right of the limited individual, limited to himself.” 

Communism alone, Marx thought, could make a human being of the 
“abstract citizen” of the bourgeois state. This it would do by making him 
a truly social being again. For, Marx held, once the barrier of private 
property is removed, man is no longer separated from his fellow men and 
can find his true “human”’ self again through co-operation with others. 
Carrying his argument a step further, Marx concluded that communism, 
in thus helping man to “find himself” as a human being, might truly be 
said to coincide with the humanistic ideal of the past: 


Communism, in so far as it is... the return of man to himself, in so far as he 
is social man, that is to say, human man, a complete return, a conscious re- 


11. Ibid., ‘Defense of the U.S.S.R.,” April 9, 1930, p. 195. 
12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid., ‘‘ Prologue,” p. 62. 

14. Ibid. 
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turn, and preserving all the wealth of anterior development—this Communism, 
being an accomplished naturalism, coincides with humanism.'5 


Rolland’s resistance to communism was all but broken by this assurance 
that communism as a way of life was completely compatible with the vision 
of social harmony he shared with Goethe, Schiller, and Beethoven. To 
break it entirely, there was necessary only some assurance that the liberty 
and integrity of the individual would remain inviolate in the communistic 
state. This assurance Marx furnished as well in his statement that the de- 
velopment of the communistic state as a whole depends on and is condi- 
tioned by the free development of the individuals which make it up.'® 

Rolland required no further proof. As early as 1934 we find him writing 
that he considers the harmoniously functioning socialistic state the realiza- 
tion of the ideal society envisioned by the great humanists of the past, and 
that he looks upon Soviet Russia as the living example of such a state. 

As evidence that the humanistic values are not being neglected in the 
new proletarian state, Rolland cites the observance there of the centenaries 
of Goethe and Beethoven and the plans to celebrate the centenary of Push- 
kin and the 750th anniversary of the Georgian poet, Roustaveli. 

In every way, he concludes, both in commemorating the work of the 
world’s past spiritual leaders and in assimilating to herself the finest ele- 
ments of foreign cultures, the Russia of today has shown herself a fitting 
heir to the spiritual traditions of the Western world. In a letter to Fedor 
Gladov and Ilya Selvinsky, he speaks of his hope that Russia will serve as 
a repository where the spiritual treasures of the West may be safely stored. 
Just as in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra the cortege of Dionysus 
deserts Antony’s camp and passes over into the camp of his enemies, so 
today, he tells them, the gods of the old world, particularly the god of 
liberty, are forsaking Russia’s enemies to enter her camp. Faithful ever to 
these gods, Rolland joins them in their passage into the new camp. “They 
have passed over to the new order,” he declares, ‘‘and we who were, who 
are faithful to them, we follow them; to serve them, we serve the order 
they animate.’’!” 

Rolland concludes the ‘“‘Panorama”’ of his J Will Not Rest with the fervent 
wish that the torch borne by these gods—that same torch whose flame has 
lighted his path in days past—may become in Russia a beacon light whose 
rays will illuminate the path of all humanity in its march forward.'* 

During the period of his orientation toward Russia, Rolland’s banner, 
he informs us in his Compagnons de route, was Goethe’s phrase: Das Ideelle 
set im Reellen anzuerkennen.® It is not surprising that Rolland should 


15. Ibid., p. 88. 

16. “The free development of each is the condition of the free development of all.”— 
Ibid., p. 64. 

17. Ibid., ‘‘Letter to Fedor Gladov and Ilya Selvinsky,” p. 225. 

18. [bid., “Panorama,” p. 66. 

19. R. Rolland, Compagnons de route, “Introduction,” p. 12. 
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a positive course of social action—and this has been the goal of his striving 
in recent years—Rolland did not wish to abandon the idealism of his 
choose a motto in which both real and ideal are represented, for in seeking 
youth. What he hoped rather was to find a synthesis of real and ideal, a 
philosophy of social action in which the dream would still have its place. 

Both Shakespeare and Goethe, Rolland believed, were singularly suc- 
cessful in striking the proper balance between real and ideal in their art. 
Each, however, arrived at this equilibrium in a different manner, according 
to Rolland: Shakespeare, through rising above life and its passions, Goethe 
by identifying himself completely with it. Shakespeare, the lofty Olympian 
who dominated life and its passions, had no desire to modify the world. 
He saw it as immutable in its joys and sorrows, in its tempests, “‘telle une 
mer.”’ Goethe, on the other hand, could not share this static world-view, 
for he and his era had made the discovery that the very essence of life is 
eternal change, that life is a process of eternal becoming, a “Devenir 
éternel.’’?° 

Rolland connects this concept of the “Devenir éternel” in a very inter- 
esting fashion not only with the revolutionary spirit of Goethe’s own period 
but with the recent upheavals of the present era as well. Even during 
Goethe’s lifetime, Rolland demonstrates, the concept of the “Devenir 
éternel” was formulated into a dialectic system by Hegel. Almost immedi- 
ately after it had been formulated into a definite theory, it was taken up 
by Marx and his followers and given its social application. Thus we may 
say, Rolland concludes, that Goethe unwittingly prepared the way for 
Lenin !?4 

Lenin, Rolland finds, is, like Goethe, an outstanding example of a man 
who has identified himself completely with the spirit of his age. In every 
way, he points out, Lenin was in intimate contact with those life forces 
which express themselves in the masses, so that one might in truth say of 
him that he moved with that “élan vital, qui lance et qui soutient la 
montée perpétuelle de l’humanité.’’” 

It was Rolland’s most ardent wish to identify himself with the spirit of 
his age as Goethe and Lenin had done, and, at the close of J Will Not Rest, 
he seems to have made great strides in this direction by turning to Russia 
and communism. 

We have seen, however, that even Rolland’s final acceptance of Russia 
was to a large extent dependent on the assurance that the human values 
in which he believed were beginning to come into their own there once 
more. In fact, so great was the importance of these human values for him 
that we might almost say Rolland accepted Russia primarily not as a bold, 
new, social experiment but as a step forward toward the realization of his 

20. Ibid., p. 14. 


21. Ibid., p. 15. 
22. Ibid., ‘‘Lénine: l’art et l’action,” p. 199. 
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ideal of enlightened co-operation among all men in all nations. 

In connection with this latter fact, another interesting point should be 
mentioned: the fact that Rolland, for one reason or another, never visited 
Russia in person. In view of his admiration for Russia’s achievements and 
his cordial relations with so many of her leaders, this cannot but strike one 
as curious. Why did he not accept one of the numerous invitations to go 
there? Did he perhaps fear that his ideal would be hopelessly shattered, 
if he confronted the reality of Soviet Russia? 

This fear doubtless explains in part his failure to go to Russia. There 
was, however, a more important reason still: the fact that even in 1935 
Russia was no longer the final answer. 

For some time Rolland’s thought had been turning eastward toward 
India, “la Burg de l’Ame,” where in Vivekananda, Ramakrishna, and 
Gandhi he had found new “compagnons de route.” The fruit of this pil- 
grimage to the “spiritual stronghold of the East” was a new synthesis 
which brought Rolland once again to the more purely humanistic and 
idealistic outlook of the Christophe years. For from this spiritual contact 
with the East a new ideal was born—the ideal of panhumanism which 
transcended communism in envisioning the ultimate incorporation of all 
races and creeds into one great union. 

The first great task confronting the builders of this new union was, 
Rolland thought, to effect a rapprochement between Occident and Orient 
through the union of India and Russia. Until this objective was achieved 
no union would be possible, he felt. Accordingly, in the introduction to his 
volume of essays, Par la Révolution, la Paix, which appeared in 1935, he 
informs us that his chief preoccupation henceforth will be to harmonize 
the two forms of revolutionary action represented by India and Russia: 
non-violence and revolution.” 

Universal peace is still the ultimate goal as in the Christophe years. 
Rolland himself, however, has changed. No longer the idealistic pacifist of 
the years preceding World War I, he is now militant and aggressive. It is 
no longer enough merely to desire peace, he tells us. We must be willing to 
struggle to obtain it and to fight, if necessary, to maintain it. Above all, 
he warns us, it is important to want the proper kind of peace. Peace which 
is but the absence of war will bring us nothing, he maintains. The true 
peace which must be our goal is the peace which rests on the harmonious 
co-operation of all peoples and all creeds. Such a peace, he assures us, can 
be realized only if we are willing to change the existing social order and 
create a new one in which a proper existence will be guaranteed to all 
human beings everywhere. 

“Par la Révolution, la Paix!’ becomes the new battle cry. The revolu- 
tion to which it refers, however, is something far greater than the mere 


23. R. Rolland, Par la Révolution, la Paiz, Collection Commune, Editions Sociales 
Internationales, Paris, 1935, “Introduction,” p. 16. 
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overthrowing of a regime or even of an entire social order. It is, he later 
tells us in Compagnons de route, that permanent revolution, “qui monte a 
l’assaut éternel du destin, et par la force lui ravit, jour aprés jour, un lam- 
beau de plus de la vérité.”’™4 

These lines remind one, perhaps more than anything Rolland has writ- 
ten, of the aging Faust whom Rolland so resembled in his ceaseless quest 
for something higher and better. For, like Faust, Rolland too was above 
all a perfectionist and a seeker after truth, even though he realized, as 
Faust did, that the ideal toward which he was striving was one which he 
could realize only in anticipation—‘“‘im Vorgefihl.” It was inevitable, then, 
that Russia should represent in his eyes at best only the promise that his 
far higher, almost transcendental ideal of international harmony and uni- 
versal peace would one day be realized. 

The keynote of Rolland’s nature was a certain dynamism, and he wrote, 
as he tells us in the “Epilogue” of his J Will Not Rest, for those “who are 
on the move.” Life for him was nothing, if not movement, and he admired 
Russia in the years before World War II because he felt that she was a 
vital part of that movement. He believed then, he informs us in the “Epi- 
logue,” that the Soviet Union was being carried forward “by the irresistible 
surge of historical evolution,” and that the Communist party was the only 
party of social action which was making its way forward toward the final 
goal—his goal—of a human community without frontiers and without 
classes. It was because of this belief alone that he supported Russia until 
his death in 1944. 

One can scarcely resist the temptation at this point to speculate as to 
what Rolland’s attitude toward Russia might have been, if he had lived 
into the present period. Doubtless he would have found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile his earlier idealistic view of Russia with the Russia 
of today. It is even possible that he would have withdrawn his support 
altogether. Of this, naturally, we cannot be certain. We may be certain, 
however, that he would not have continued to support Russia, if he had 
felt that he could no longer look upon her as part of the “vanguard of 
humanity’s great marching army,” for it was only as such that he sup- 
ported her in the pre-war years, when he looked to her and to the other 
members of this vanguard to lead humanity in its endless march forward. 


Wiiuiam H. McCuain 
Harvard University 


24. Compagnons de route, p. 120. 





LE TEMPS DU MEPRIS: A NOTE ON MALRAUX 
AS MAN OF LETTERS 











Even Gatton Picon, whose solid little book is the most helpful treatment 
of Malraux to date, dismisses Le Temps du mépris as the least character- 
istic of Malraux’s works. And yet it is almost universally admitted—the 
exception being Harry Levin'—that in 1935, when Le Temps du mépris was 
published, Malraux was passing an important climacteric. 

Before 1935 the quintessential Malraux is pretty well summed up in 
the figure of Tchen, at the beginning of La Condition humaine, as he stands 
over the bed of the man whom he is perfectly decided to kill while he debates 
whether to lift the mosquito bar or to drive his blade through the netting 
into the receptive flesh. Here is an act of irreparable violence; we are in 
the presence of death; the murder involves politics; politics is committing 
an intellectual to a career of action; and the action will fail to satisfy the 
demands of his intellect. We are trying to understand the psychology of a 
killer, about whose motives there is room for endless debate; we share the 
great loneliness which overwhelms him as it overwhelms, except at certain 
rare moments, all the men of Malraux’s early books. And meanwhile because 
Tchen is Chinese and the scene is in Shanghai, and because what under- 
standing we have of men and politics applies to western men and western 
politics, we are never sure that the mystery which enshrouds the whole 
thing is real or of the Fu Manchu variety. Death, violence, despair, anguish, 
loneliness, exoticism and a ceaseless metaphysical interrogation regarding 
the meaning and dignity of man are the characteristic materials of Mal- 
raux’s early books. Professor Levin’s judgment of 1941—that Malraux like 
Hemingway journeys about the world seeking to exalt the figure of the 
modern intellectual to the size of the tragic hero—is reasonably accurate 
if limited to the books written before 1935. 

But after 1935 Malraux changes. The scenes of the later books are in 
Europe. The characters are western. The mood of interrogation begins to 
give way to a mood of tentative affirmation, almost of assurance. The 
loneliness is less overwhelming because it is not inevitable. Violence and 
death remain, but their new-discovered meaning excludes despair. In other 
words, the mood departs from the tragic. 


So does the form. L’Espoir is a much less tightly organized book than 
its predecessors, less intense, less concentrated, more varied, and is con- 
cerned with the destinies of so many more people that it is in fact over- 
populated. It admits of peripheral as well as central themes, and the action 

1. James Joyce: A Critical Introduction, Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, 1941, p. 211. 


‘* André Malraux, like Ernest Hemingway, has been journeying across the world, search- 
ing for adventures large enough to exalt the modern intellectual into a tragic hero.” 
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spreads over months of time, not every moment of which is a moment of 
crisis. Its people (everything is relative and we are still talking of Mal- 
raux’s characters) have time to relax, something which characters like 
Garine in Les Conquérants, Kyo in La Condition humaine, and Perken in 
La Voie royale, never do because they are so inhumanly intent on work- 
ing out their peculiar destinies. And what is true of L’ Espoir is even truer 
of Les Noyers del Altenburg, which in comparison with the novels written 
before 1935 is almost leisurely. 

In such a picture, the fact that the book written at the moment of tran- 
sition from the tragic mood is “uncharacteristic,” as Picon calls it, is proba- 
bly less a reason for putting it resolutely to one side than for subjecting it 
to special study. 

In Le Temps du mépris a Malraux fable finally becomes simple. There is 
only one plot and everything conspires to focus the attention of the reader 
on only one character. A Communist agent named Kassner is taken by the 
Nazis, imprisoned and beaten. For eight days he sits in his cell waiting to 
be killed and fighting to keep his sanity. On the ninth he is released because 
an unnamed comrade surrenders to take his place. He is then flown out of 
Germany over the mountains into Czechoslovakia by a man whom he 
knows only as “The Aviator.” And at last, in Prague, he is reunited with 
his wife. This is all that happens. 

And these are the only people we see. The only names used, except for 
Kassner’s wife Anna and Kassner himself, label people who never appear 
in the story—like Wolfe, whose momentary fecklessness brings Kassner to 
his desperate pass with the Nazis. Even of Anna, until the closing pages of 
the story, we know hardly more than that Kassner is obsessed with worry 
for her safety; only in the last moments—and even there she is also the 
voice of Kassner’s fate—does she emerge from among the many other fig- 
ments of Kassner’s consciousness. Malraux meant to write—he says in the 
preface to the Skira edition of Le Temps du mépris—“about one man and 
his sense of life.’’ The single figure of Kassner fills the stage. 

And stage is the proper word. How completely Malraux feels his work as 
theater is clear from the care with which he subordinates everything else 
to the dramatic figure. The settings are mere backdrops: a glimpse of the 
apartment where Kassner is trapped, a Nazi office, a prison cell, the cock- 
pit of a plane, the meeting-hall in Prague where he looks for his wife, the 
apartment where he finds her, so that the spectator is aware of each setting 
only as something behind the character. The traditional narrative form’s 
preoccupation with the scene of action, a tradition to which Malraux has 
previously conformed to such a degree that Albert Thibaudet once clas- 
sified him as an exoticist, is missing here. 

Time is now reduced to the status of an illusion among the others which 
compete in Kassner’s brain. When he is told how long he has been in prison 
he can neither believe or disbelieve. The nine days of the prison experience 
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actually occupy fewer pages of the book than the hours of the flight from 
Germany to Czechoslovakia. 

Malraux’s desire to exclude all purely narrative elements is so very 
marked that we are not really permitted to witness the beating Kassner 
receives from the Nazi torturers. We scarcely see the men who beat him. 
Their lantern, set on the cell floor, throws its light obliquely on their chins 
and cheek-bones. (This is the only instance in this book of Malraux of the 
easily obtained movie-effects of which he is elsewhere somewhat too fond: 
the shadows of the torturers are made to “leap along the ceiling like great 
spiders.”) Here their blows come at him out of the darkness. And the 
beating itself is sketched only briefly, in terms of the growing pain and the 
loss of consciousness. I am aware that this toning down of the beating 
may be a matter of discretion on Malraux’s part: he is a great reader of 
Lawrence, on whom he has in fact written a book, and quite possibly has 
no wish to compete with the horrid description in The Seven Pillars of the 
beating given Lawrence by the Turkish soldiers, but it is at the same time 
true that too much attention to the beating might lead—or drive—our 
eyes away from the lone and very central figure. 

Such negative characteristics as this attempt to focus on one character 
with the suppression of the others, the foreshortening of time, the disap- 
pearance of physical décor, the removal of stress from physical action, and 
the avoidance of subplots, not to mention such positive ones as the im- 
minence of violence, the intense feeling of dread, and the presence of an 
unnamed but either infra- or supra-human evil, testify that Malraux’s 
intention here is to do in prose something like what the Greeks did 
in verse. His prose fiction is meant to be the closest possible approxima- 
tion of the tragic form. 

But when he is limited to a single central figure, how does the writer 
maintain the tension necessary to tragedy? The best answer to this question 
is to follow the detail of Malraux’s employment of a modern phantasy- 
technique for a purpose which is as old as the tragic theater. 

Kassner has just been beaten by his captors, and returns to conscious- 
ness with the feeling of intimité trouble which he remembers having ex- 
perienced in childhood. When consciousness returns completely, this is re- 
placed by the sensation of being crushed by the walls of his cell. He looks grate- 
fully at the air-vent in the stone wall, thanks to which the crushing weight 
becomes a carapace. Then his mind turns to his wife, whom he has left behind 
in Prague. She is dead... 

. . . but if he can circle his cell ten times before the guard passes on his next 
round, she will turn out to be alive. He fails; the guard returns too soon. So 
now, Kassner thinks, if he can count a hundred before the guard passes again 

. . and this time he wins—and having counted to a hundred in time, he 
emerges from his phantasy abruptly with the realization that this is the 
way to insanity. 
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Insanity?—Merely the mind seeking escape from what it cannot endure 
face to face interminably. Three times in the preceding movement it has 
looked for a refuge in childhood, first in the comfort of infantile well-being, 
then in two of the games which are universally an element of the lore of 
make-believe. But Kassner cannot afford to risk losing his grip on reality; 
insane babbling would endanger too many besides himself. He is resolved 
to fight off the phantasy. 

But the appeal of the refuge is too strong. He starts to sing, noiselessly, 
what he imagines to be a song. And he hears the music as though it were com- 
ing from outside him. This music has the virtue of driving off a huge vulture— 
how it came and how long it has been in the cell with him we do not know— 
and as the vulture disappears, the audible music becomes instead music that 
Kassner can see, a series of events out of his own experience, the first of which 
is a frost over Gelsenkirchen and the shouts of miners engaged in a strike 
there. Since we know that Kassner grew up in Gelsenkirchen and that his 
father was a miner, we conclude that the flash-back to Gelsenkirchen and 
the shouts are another attempt to escape into childhood again. But the 
escape is momentary; the flashes of visible music continue. 

He sees flashes of sunflowers ripped by partisan bullets, of winter in Mon- 
golia, hears frogs on a rainy morning with the noise of trucks in the back- 
ground. Then Chinese merchants are running from the Red Lances; there is a 
flood of the Yangtze and corpses are being washed up against trees that have 
fallen in the current... 

Kassner’s mind is still racing through his past, not childhood now but 
the episodes of an earlier period of the Revolution—one in which Kassner 
has been free to act, unimpeded by stone walls. We note that the reminis- 
cences are logical, orderly, perfectly coherent, a reconstruction but not a 
distortion of real events. The comfort, however, is again temporary. The 
sequence of flashes moves into a faster rhythm. 

“And all these faces against the cold, insect-ravaged ground, looking for 
the thunder of the White Army on the horizon of the Steppes, the Mongol plain, 
and his youth and his suffering and his very will itself were all lost and tumb- 
ling according to the rhythm of the motionless movement of a constellation.” 
Here the music, after being visible so long, becomes audible again as a cas- 
cade of funeral song... 

This part is much harder to interpret. Obviously the effect of the music 
is the one so often experienced in the movies when the musical background 
emerges from behind the photographed events and forces itself upon the 
consciousness of the audience. The feeling of falling, which is introduced 
as soon as something suggestive of his present predicament invades the 
phantasy and which is accompanied by the fall of the music, is also ac- 
companied here by a reference to the “motionless, moving” stars and is 
apparently caused by it. It is plausible, at least, that the stars somehow 
stand for—or at least the inexorable course of astronomical movement 
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represents—inevitability, and the feeling of inevitability acts to shatter 
the phantasy. At any rate, the phantasy has now collapsed; Kassner is back 
in his cell again; and the vulture has returned. In the presence of the vulture 
the music has become audible, and will remain so until the bird has again 
been driven off. 

The music has the effect of keeping the vulture at a distance. And shortly 
the music seems to bear Kassner away, into a feeling of “inexhaustible com- 
munion which perpetuated the past by delivering it from time.”’ But eventually 
the music picks up the melody of a Gobi Tartar song which has been a favorite 
of Kassner’s wife and the reminder of his actual predicament throws him so 
violently out of his phantasy that not even the vulture, or the feeling of being 
crushed, remain. He is completely himself, and he gets up and walks about 
his cell. 

After a moment he is drawn into the phantasy again. The music becomes 
visible and this time there flashes back at him another area of his experience, 
while at the same time the music itself comes to represent for him Red Fraternity. 
Fraternity of all sorts—then, more specifically, it is the singing of the Inter- 
nationale by the wounded Communists at Essen. Their song lifts Kassner 
into a state of exaltation, and, as happened previously, comes into conflict with 
a symbol of the stars. “‘And forever these prisoner stars would turn immensity, 
like the prisoners in the prison-yard, like him in his cell.’”’ Immediately the 
firmament of the stars is torn apart and all its tatters draw back into the form 
of the vulture... 

As the phantasy collapses this time, Kassner has a shot of himself trans- 
formed into an earwig (from an animal with a carapace he has become an 
insect which lives in the damp under stones) and then sinks into hebetude 
as the music, audible now since the vulture has re-entered the phantasy, runs 
on in long phrases of plain chant. Momentarily his mind wanders to the bric- 
a-brac of the ecclesiastical antique shop which, before he was arrested, was 
being used by the local communists as a rendez-vous. 

Here the phantasy is interrupted by the tapping of the prisoner in the 
neighboring cell. Kassner does not recognize the message, but the sound 
forces him for the moment to focus completely on what is happening 
around him. 

Into the void which follows the tapping, however, there comes a rush of 
new images. The music has now ceased for good, and everything from here on 
will be purely visual. Kassner sees a smear of oil on water; it turns first 
iridescent and then rose, and then the surface is broken by caret-shaped marks. 
This scene he recognizes as some river where the shells of the Whites have 
killed the fish, as he once saw it in a cold dawn. Presently the dawn turns 
golden and the water gives off flashes—and these are the flashes of church vest- 
ments, in the light of icon-lamps .. . 

This is a new development, since up to this point the elements of ex- 
perience picked up in the phantasy have been coherent and unmixed. Now 
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two distinct areas of his experience have been confused: his earlier fighting 
against the White Russians has been telescoped with his most recent period 
of freedom. For it was just after he left the ecclesiastical antique shop that 
he was arrested by the Nazis. 

Now he realizes vaguely that he must impose some sort of order on his 
imagination, he being not yet ready to capitulate to the phantasy com- 
pletely. But the compulsive image-making is too strong for him. The 
shiftings of the images come faster. A flash of the antique shop is followed by 
one of St. Basil’s church, now decorated all about with baubles from the shop; 
and St. Basil's in turn takes the shape of a fortified monastery. Below it is a 
counter-revolutionary town under attack by the Communist Foreign Battalion. 
And in the convent there is a cell. And in the cell there is a prisoner. He will 
presently escape and run down endless corridors where he will at length find 
an airplane. The prisoner’s wife is in Prague. . . 

Now comes a turning point of Kassner’s struggle. By an act of which he 
is conscious Kassner now pulls his imagination away from his own predica- 
ment (the prisoner of the phantasy) and plunges back into the depths of the 
phantasy, where the town is being invested by the revolutionaries. Here at last 
he is accepting the refuge of the phantasy, choosing to dwell in the part 
where he is most comfortable. Previously when the phantasy touched 
upon his wife, the result was to snap him completely out of his phantasy 
and to put him back into his cell. The dream-reference to her has now lost 
its power. Kassner here actively wills to continue the phantasy rather than 
return to the cell. 

Back with the attackers, he is now watching a procession of orthodox crosses 
from the town. A Pope appears on a hillock. There is a great silence. Kassner 
wonders if he has become deaf. . . 

Only when the guard looks curiously into his cell does Kassner realize 
that he, Kassner, has just screamed aloud. 

Now a succession of Popes advance from the hillock toward him, wearing 
on their bodies all the baubles from the antique shop. He hears a dog howl. . . 

In a moment (the effect here being that of the alternate wakings and 
dozings of very fitful sleep) Kassner realizes that the howl has come not 
from a dog in the phantasy but from a prisoner in an adjoining cell. 

Straightway Kassner re-enters his phantasy. He is watching a dog—or 
perhaps a ferret—move toward the Popes. The Popes are motionless. Smoke 
rises in the censers in their hands. . . 

How long, he asks himself, since he has had a smoke? 

The wind now brings the smoky church-smell toward him and he hears the 
cries of a tortured peasant. . . 

No, not a peasant but again the prisoner. 

Next, rifle fire is coming from the Whites. One of the Popes fires. Kassner 
is tending the same machine gun he once tended in the Caucasus. The gunner 
beside him is the one who was with him there. The Popes retire. The abandoned 
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bodies left on the field form a great white vulture with its wings torn off . . . 

Immediately Kassner becomes conscious of his cell again. A voice is saying, 
“They are all dead.” It repeats, “Anna is dead.” The walls move in on him 
once more. 

The dramatic movement of the phantasy seems clear enough. Ever since 
Kassner returned to the phantasy, after the first tapping on his cell wall 
by the prisoner next to him, the phantasy-events have increased in tur- 
bulence, the association of events remote from each other in various areas 
of Kassner’s experience have become more arbitrary, the falsification of 
waking reality more outlandish, the similarity to a dream-state more 
marked. Kassner has tended more and more to capitulate to the phantasy; 
each invitation to remain in the cell has been rejected—the first misin- 
terpretation of the prisoner’s scream, the appetite for tobacco, the misin- 
terpretation of the second cry, and so forth. And now, when the phantasy 
has collapsed and the vulture is back with him, Kassner, who started out 
by fighting off the phantasy, is in a paroxysm of desire to get back into it. 

“A la ville! A la ville!” 

In the besieged town a man is sitting in front of the wall, catching snow- 
flakes in his vodka, while behind and above the wall, hanged men dangle. 
There follows a witches’ Sabbath—peasants of the town, wearing robes they 
have taken from the Popes, race through the streets among furniture pulled out 
of the houses of the wealthy; the peasants duck back indoors and thousands of 
riderless horses, White cavalry horses, thunder through the streets, followed by 
the horses which have broken loose from the peasant barns. Yet this, somehow, 
may be not horses but the great Russian Cold. . . 

Here the phantasy ends for good. The man drinking, the corpses, the 
Walpurgisnacht of the peasants, the racing beasts, and the cold render the 
phantasy no longer even a crude parody of reality. Is he insane? Kassner 
knows that the moment has come when he must choose madness, or sui- 
cide by whatever means he can invent. But before the decision to kill 
himself can be carried out, the tapping on the wall begins again and this 
time he catches enough of the message to know that beyond the wall is a 
friend. His passion is consummated. 


Certain excursions into the obvious have to be permitted at this point 
in order to keep the record complete. Obviously, Malraux has wilfully 
placed himself here in an artistic predicament, that of maintaining emo- 
tional tension with only one character present on the stage, such that he 
can extricate himself only by employing the resources of a very intricate 
craftsmanship. Obviously also, the basis of the job is a treatment of dream 
materials which does with words the kind of thing which could more easily 
be done with film and sound-track. Even more obviously still, the success 
or failure of Le Temps du mépris as a whole depends very largely on how well 
Malraux manipulates materials drawn from the realms of modern scientific 
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psychology with a tool fashioned out of an analogy with another modern 
art. I have tried to suggest in the analysis of this part of Malraux’s story 
some part of the great care that went into the craftsmanship. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that all this stripping-down, and all 
this emphasis on focus and concentration, and all this effort to achieve a 
movement which will have to be rectilinear and continuous, need be dis- 
missed as mere experimentation and therefore ‘“uncharacteristic.”’ The 
tight structure, the classical stringency of the material, have in themselves 
a philosophical significance. There is no room in Le Temps du mépris for 
elaborating an atmosphere of interrogation like the atmosphere of Mal- 
raux’s previous books. Kassner knows the significance of what he is doing 
and of what he is. The piece is one of affirmation. 

Never, despite his frightful solitude, is Kassner alone as Malraux’s 
other heroes are alone. While he is in his cell trying not to go mad a message 
tapped on the wall by the man imprisoned next to him tells him that some- 
one, even there, is on his side. The message is never completed: a guard 
interrupts and for all Kassner knows the words of the message may have 
been the prisoner's last. But the paracletic function is then taken up by 
the unknown comrade who, by convincing the police that he rather than 
the man in prison is the real Kassner, obtains Kassner’s release and be- 
comes his vicar. In turn this man is replaced by the aviator who is willing 
to take a one-against-three chance of getting Kassner out of Germany in a 
bad storm. And finally there is Anna. The great overwhelming loneliness 
which plagues Tchen and the others in the earlier books has disappeared. 

Death is now swallowed up in a sort of tragic victory and the preoccupa- 
tion with death which goes back to Malraux’s earliest work in which he 
defined man as “‘the only animal that knows he must die’”’ is gone. For now 
he affirms that human actions and suffering and death have significance, 
because they are seen in the light of a different human relationship. Call 
it a bond created by a common passion, or call it virile fraternity, or call it 
love, whatever it is makes suffering and death choiceworthy. Love, as 
Kassner says, is expressed by your doing something you do not have to do. 
You take a woman because something makes you. Love is different from 
this. “For love is a choice, and one has nothing to choose when one has 
nothing to give.’’ One cannot help remarking that this love, in its effects at 
least, does not sound greatly different from Christian charity. 

In all events, this unchurched charity provides human actions and 
suffering with significance and thus clothes man in dignity. And dignity is 
another word for the stature or size that Professor Levin was talking about 
as the object of Malraux’s, or Hemingway’s, search. In his other books 
Malraux has been groping for tragedy; in Le Temps du mépris he finds it. 
After this, having for once achieved a tragedy, Malraux will move toward 
another form. 

According to the present reading of Le Temps du mépris, the proper 
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understanding of the story is this. A man is thrown into a predicament 
from which he can escape only by insanity or death. But if he becomes in- 
sane, he will say things which will kill many other men besides himself. 
When he realizes that he is losing his mind, he chooses and accepts death 
as the fitting alternative. Then when the acceptance and the choice are 
made, he suddenly finds that because another man has made a similar 
choice, he (Kassner) will not have to abide by his. Thus he must, sitting 
in the cockpit of a plane during a storm which may dash him to death at 
any moment, resolve himself to live again. When he finds Anna, in 
Prague, this new adjustment is completed. But a word from Anna shows 
us, in turn, that this new victory is only temporary. ‘Even your next de- 
parture,” she tells him, “I can take it more easily than you think.” We now 
know beyond all possible doubt that Kassner has escaped only to exchange 
his old identity for a new one, unknown to the Nazis, before returning to 
Germany, and that he will go on inexorably with his work until at last, 
and inevitably, he is caught and killed. And we now realize that this is 
how things are, and how they always have been, and that our hope that 
Kassner would escape to permanent reunion with his wife has been as 
futile and irrelevant as the hope of a modern audience that somehow 
(Edipus will manage to work out his problem in such a way that once 
more things will be all right in Thebes. It is hard to see that Le Temps du 
mépris marks any particular development in Malraux’s political thought, 
and this is perhaps enough to condemn it, especially in America, as unim- 
portant. For we tend to see Malraux as a political fabulist. We admit that 
he is many things besides: a man of action more or less after the model of 
his hero Lawrence, an exoticist in the tradition of Kipling, Conrad and— 
if this is not too much—Loti; an unquiet moral conscience in the manner of 
Gide; an intellectual confronted, like Julien Benda’s clerc, with the dilemma 
of having to participate in action which necessarily is tainted, as all action 
is, by injustice; and a poet of le sang, la volupté et la mort of a sort familiar 
in France since Barrés. But having admitted these things we put them 
aside. Partly this is to be blamed on the fact that Malraux has been pre- 
sented to American readers in reviews which are written for audiences of 
advanced political awareness, and partly because, after all, politics has 
been part and parcel of everything Malraux has written since La Voie 
royale, and there is no escaping the fact. 

Yet along with all the other things which we admit that he is, Malraux 
is also a craftsman, one of those Frenchmen like Gide and Valéry before 
him, for whom the word métier has a special and almost sacred significance. 
True, literature does not for Malraux, as it did for the previous generation 
of Frenchmen, very largely take the place of a life of violent action. But 
on the other hand, for Malraux no experience of action seems to be com- 
plete until he has managed to transmute it into the materials of his writing. 
What this means may be clarified by a look at his hero Lawrence, who was 
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so tortured by the discrepancy between the thing he had lived and the 
thing he wrote. One puts down The Seven Pillars convinced that something 
has intervened between the experience and the written page. The very 
fact that one cannot imagine Malraux in a similar predicament labels him 
as an homme de lettres. | am not aware that Malraux has ever written any- 
thing like Hemingway’s famous admission in The Green Hills of Africa, 
that wars and revolutions are no good unless you see them with your own 
eyes and that when you may not write about them big game hunting may 
be made to serve, but he could quite appropriately have signed what 
Hemingway had the frankness to write. 

I do not mean to argue here that this aspect of Malraux is more impor- 
tant than the others. It may even be ungracious to seem to say that Mal- 
raux has not been well understood because too little attention has been 
paid to him as craftsman. Yet as the actuality and importance of his 
political thinking fades, politics is bound to take its place among others 
of Malraux’s literary materials and the question of what use he made of 
it bound to move into the foreground. He will eventually have to be judged 
as one for whom all of life is material for the artist, as a man of letters for 
whom nothing is complete until as completely as possible expressed. We 
no longer care whether Dante was Guelf or Ghibelline, Black or White, 
but each new generation judges his poetry. When we come to this point 
with Malraux, it will be good to recognize Le Temps du mépris as a turning 
point in the development of the artist. 

W. M. Fronock 


Columbia University 
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JORGE GUILLEN, one of the most outstanding contemporary Spanish poets 
and now a resident of the United States, has a firmly-established reputa- 
tion throughout the Spanish-speaking world, but it has been difficult for 
English-speaking students of Spanish letters to appreciate his work until 
the publication of the third edition of Cdntico in Mexico in December, 
1945. Cdntico is a book which must be not only read but studied, and in its 
entirety, in the form carefully planned by the poet, to be enjoyed more 
than superficially. It is easy to grasp at once, from almost any isolated 
poem, the joyfulness of this poetry, its dedication to life and light, to the 
positive values. It is less easy to grasp the special concepts, attitudes and 
ideas on which all the poems are based, until they have been read in rela- 
tion to one another. The book is completely unified in tone and thought, 
so that what is a mere allusion in one poem is clarified in another, and the 
poet has taken great pains not only in writing but in presenting the poems 
to give full value to their interdependence. Cdntico, while it is spiritual 
rather than intellectual in subject matter, is very conscious poetry: Guillén 
is very sure what he wants to do and how he wants to do it, and his poetry 
means exactly what it says. If one is careful not to depart from the text, 
therefore, one can reconstruct in the cold logic of prose the poetic world 
which this poet (like every real poet) creates, and increase by the com- 
prehension of these basic concepts the purely poetic enjoyment of Cdntico. 

Guillén’s poetic world is made up of two parts: reality as the poet sees 
it, and the relation of the poet to this reality. Guillén’s concept both of 
reality and of his relation to it is wholly original. His world is a complete 
fusion of the concrete and the abstract, of specific things with their form 
and shape, things experienced at a very definite time and place, and of the 
thought-waves or emotion-waves that pass between the poet and these 
things. It is probably the abundance of abstractions and the placing of 
them on the same level with concrete objects, together with the extreme 
conciseness of expression, that tend to give Cdntico the reputation of being 
obscure poetry. It may be difficult, but nothing which says so definitely 
what it means can be called obscure. 

The poetic world of Jorge Guillén has as its basis the external universe 
of the Creation—the world of reality, of things and people. In Guillén’s 
poetic vocabulary the three words are almost synonymous: mundo, realidad, 
cosas. Mundo, that is to say (for Guillén) realidad, is the existence of things, 
el ser de las cosas, the being of external objects—and of people—as evi- 
denced by their visible, tangible form. 

The elements of Guillén’s reality, then, are the everyday things, things 
which are named with loving frequency in all the poems of Cdntico: trees, 
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their foliage concealing twittering birds; a garden, flowers, a rose (Guillén 
has no fear of classical imagery: for him the rose is the flower par excel- 
lence); a fountain, a river, the sea; the dome of heaven with its sun, air 
and clouds; the light of dawn, the colors of sunset, the stars of night; 
shadows; rain. His verses are exquisite evocations of nature, and at times 
contain the most delicate sensory perceptions, although description is never 
his purpose. Here are three very different descriptions of almost the same 
subject, drops of water, and in each case not only the words chosen but 
the sound of the verses exactly fits the situation described. The first, in 
verso libre, describes a gentle rain in the woods by a river: 
i Qué bien llueve por el rio! 
Llueve poco y llueve 
Tan tiernamente 
Que a veces 
Vaga en torno de un hombre la paciencia del musgo. 
(“El Distrafdo,” page 156)! 
The second, from a sonnet, is a description of drops of water left by the 
rain: 
Esté lloviendo atin de los llovidos 
Castafios, y la gota de la hierba 
Compone un globo terso... 
(“Vuelta a empezar,” page 216) 
The third,? from a décima describing the watering of a garden with a 
watering-pot, is the most varied, for the five simple octosyllables contain 


three words referring to water, two to sound, two to light, one to color 
and one to smell, besides the words leaf and earth and in addition to evok- 
ing the sound of water: 


Sacude el agua a la hoja 
Con un chorro de rumor, 
Alumbra el verde y le moja 
Dentro de un fulgor. jQué olor 
A brusca tierra inmediata! 
(‘‘Parafso regado,”’ page 176) 
The elements of reality for Guillén, then, are everyday things. Besides 
the reality of Nature there is that of inanimate things, the common ob- 
jects to be found in every house: an armchair, a table, a door, a glass of 
water; these, by the mere magic of their being, are a part of Guillén’s 
poetic world, and he has dedicated a poem to each of these. Human beings of 
course have their place in Guillén’s reality too, but they figure in Cdntico 
only as objects of the Creation: children playing on the beach, a swimmer 
striking out boldly into the ocean, the girl who epitomizes dawn in “‘Paso 
a la Aurora’’: 
1. The page references are to Jorge Guillén, Cantico, Mexico, Litoral, 1945. 


2. Another excellent example, too complicated to quote here, is “Paso a la Aurora,” 
p. 101. 
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Suprema perfeccién: ese andar de muchacha, 
Aurora en acto, 
Facilidad, felicidad sin tacha. 
(“Paso a la Aurora,” page 104) 


There are no individuals, no portrayals of man in his psychological or moral 
or social aspects. It is the universe in its simplest, purest, most general 
aspect which provides the elements of Guillén’s poetic world. 

Reality, to Guillén, is not things themselves but the existence of these 
things; not just their outward appearance, their incidental, accidental fea- 
tures, but the very fact of their being, as revealed in their form, their 
weight, volume, outline, their finiteness, their concreteness, the sensory 
evidence of their being. ‘iOh forma presente, suma / Realidad!” (‘La 
Vida real,’”’ page 367). To this reality the poet reacts in a wholly personal 
way, and the poet in his reaction to reality, in his relation to things and 
their being, is the protagonist and most important part of Cdntico. The 
being of things and persons inspires such emotion in the poet and has such 
spiritual significance that it fires him with the desire to penetrate their 
enigma, to probe deeper and deeper into the mysterious beyond, to seek 
out their essence. 

But being, so vital to the poet, is neither static nor constant. Form is 
being, and we know that things seen in the daylight in all their bulk and 
definiteness of outline exist. But at night, as man falls asleep, his conscious- 
ness of form relaxes and dissolves, he becomes oblivious to reality; it is as 
if things reverted to a state of formlessness, to chaos. Then dawn, with its 
returning light, restores being little by little; the light has a creative power 
which, as it reveals the form of things, gives them back their being, and 
the awakening poet, recovering his consciousness of reality as he observes 
their increasingly concrete form, feels his own sense of being return and is 
flooded anew with emotion. ‘{Si! / Luz. Renazco. /i Gracias!” (‘Buenos 
dias,” page 226.) To be, to be created anew, to feel the splendor of light 
re-creating the earthly paradise, with man in harmonious equilibrium with 
things—that is the drama of being which fills Cdntico to overflowing. 
Guillén’s world is the world of Adam as he first contemplates the Garden 
of Eden. 

Even after the light of dawn has re-created them, things in Guillén’s 
world do not remain static. The sun, the light maintain their creative 
power, so that things seen in the bright light of midday are receiving a 
constant flow of life as from the surrounding air. Beauty is never tranquil 
or passive, it is dynamic and vibrant with a life that sets the leaves to 
trembling and the air itself to vibrating. Hence the quality of pulsating 
light, the luminosity that is always spoken of as the chief characteristic 
of Guillén’s poetry. 

In the poetic world of Cdntico, the poet owes the fulfillment of his being 
to the world and its beauty. “No soy nada sin ti, mundo.” (“Siempre 
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aguarda mi sangre,” page 195.) Inversely, the world depends in some 
measure for its fulfillment on him. Things with their bulk and line and 
form exist to their fullest extent when they are seen by man: they exist 
fully through him and for him. “Para el hombre es la hermosura”’ (“Cara 
a cura,” page 393)—and in “Jardin en medio”: 


éSobraré tanta belleza? 
Yo la quiero. 
Basta acaso que un ocioso 
Goce, lento. 


(“Jardin en medio,” page 52) 


Because the universe depends for its meaning on being seen and admired 
by man, it responds to man’s admiration, it returns the poet’s love: cor- 
responde. This active participation of things in the equilibrium between 
poet and universe is best seen in the verbs used to describe Nature, active 
verbs indicating the desire to give: tiende, ofrece, regala, se entrega. Man 
depends on the visible world and the world on man; together they estab- 
lish an equilibrium of interdependence which is the harmony of the uni- 
verse. This relation of man—of the poet—to reality takes expression in 
abstract nouns of a subjective character: perfeccién, plenitud, gloria, con- 
templacién, afirmacién, avidez, delicia, jibilo: Nature offering itself to the 
poet and the poet taking possession of the offering with joy. This love of 
the poet for reality and of reality for the poet is the spiritual world created 
in Cédntico. 

The poet rejoices at the existence of the universe and most especially at 
his own being. ‘Ser, nada mf4s. Y basta. / Es la absoluta dicha.” “Soy, 
mas: estoy. Respiro.” (‘‘Ma4s all4,”’ pages 17-18.) To be, and to be here and 
now. So great is his exultation that he yearns for more being: “Ser mis, 
ser lo mis y ahora.” (“Ardor,” page 363.) Hence the appeal to the poet 
of the sea; for casting oneself into the ocean, struggling against it and 
emerging triumphantly victorious gives one a very graphic and physical 
sense of being, of energetic, healthy, joyous life. But the most powerful 
sense of life, the most complete physical and spiritual being, comes from 
love. “jAmar, amar, amar, / Ser mis, ser mis atin!” (“Salvacién de la 
Primavera,” page 92.) Guillén’s first important love poem, “Salvacién de 
la Primavera,” has been very skillfully analyzed as to content and form by 
Joaquin Casalduero in his excellent study, Jorge Guillén: Cdntico.’ The 
third Cdntico contains several more such poems, the most important of 
which are “Anillo”’ and “La Isla.’’ Love, physical and spiritual, for the 
two are inseparable—‘‘Cuerpo es alma y todo es boda” (‘‘La Isla,” page 
354)—gives the life which triumphs over death. “‘Sentirse juntos ser, y ser 
contra la muerte.”’ (“Asf,” page 237.) And the last line of “‘Anillo”: “{Por 
vencida te das ahora, Muerte?” (“‘Anillo,” page 139.) 


3: Santiago de Chile, Cruz del Sur, 1946. 
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This uncompromising joy in being, this unshakable conviction of the 
positive value of life, so fundamental a part of Guillén’s poetic world, does 
not ignore the existence of sorrow and pain and war. In the 1945 Céntico 
there are three or four full-length poems and some short ones which treat 
these subjects directly and unequivocally. But the poet’s conviction is un- 
wavering. Dolor is opposed to ser, so the poet struggles with pain and 
dominates it, he maintains the integrity of his being. As for the evils of 
war, Guillén recognizes them in all their ugliness, and he describes them 
vigorously in the magnificent final poem, “‘Cara a cara.’”’ Though the forces 
of evil close in, he holds fast to his creed: face to face with reality, he will 
not yield to ese desbarajuste sdlo humano, as he calls it elsewhere (“‘Tarde 
mayor,” page 295). His defense will be not an ivory tower but a window 
opening on the splendor of the universe. He will continue his search for the 
essence, his affirmation of admiration and astonishment, in a little island 
of peace all his own. And he ends: 

No soy nadie, no soy nada, 
Pero soy — con unos hombros 
Que resisten y sostienen 
Mientras se agrandan los ojos 
Admirando cémo el mundo 
Se tiende fresco al asombro. 
(“Cara a cara,”’ page 393) 


Thus the poet’s credo. Neither ignorance of evil nor dreamy oblivion, but 


the conviction that there are stronger forces, that the essential will outlive 
the accidental, that the poet must dedicate himself to eternal reality and not 
to fleeting actuality. 

In conclusion, and in summary, it is interesting to examine the form of 
Cdntico in its relation to the poet’s world. Guillén, a master craftsman in 
the handling of words, has produced an exquisite style which has all the 
characteristics of the poetic world just described. Not only are the content 
and style of Cdntico inseparable, but the one is actually symbolic of the 
other. As the elements of Guillén’s poetic world are familiar and concrete, 
with a very definite form, so the poet’s words are simple and commonplace, 
and have the same concreteness; and his poems have the same rigorous 
form, often very complicated in rhyme and meter but always clear and 
sharp in outline. Form is being; the emergence of form from chaos is the 
daily process of creation; and this applies as well to the creation of a poem, 
which emerges from the chaos and confusion of vague thoughts as it ac- 
quires greater clarity of outline, more reality. Guillén has written two 
sonnets on this subject of the emergence of the poem: “Ariadna, Ariadna’”’ 
and “Hacia el poema.” Just as the existence of things is latent in the 
shadows of darkness, awaiting the creative force of light, so it is latent too 
in the wordless darkness awaiting the words which will give them being. 
The poet declares: 
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Por ti me esfuerzo, forma de ese mundo 
Posible en la palabra que lo alumbre, 
Rica de caos sin cesar fecundo. 
(“Ariadna, Ariadna,”’ page 208) 
And again, in the poem “Mas Verdad” (and verdad in Cdntico is synonymous 
with realidad): 
éYoescojo? Yo recojo 
La verdad impaciente, 
Esa verdad que espera a mi palabra. 
(““Mas Verdad,”’ page 272) 


The harmony between poet and universe is paralleled by the harmony of 
Guillén’s verse. The dynamic quality of being, the inner vibrations in an 
object outwardly motionless, are expressed in a verse which describes a 
bronze horse, a statue which the poet compares to himself—hence a triple 
symbol, statue, poet, and poetic form: “Inmévil con todo brio.” (““Estatua 
ecuestre,” page 175.) The intense emotion felt in being is reflected in the 
intensity of style of all of Cdntico; indeed we may well say that Guillén 
uses as his poetic method the intensification of reality. And finally, by 
eliminating all impure elements from his poetry, as the poet in life rejects 
sorrow and evil, by clinging to his intuition of beauty, by creating his own 
little island of peace, his poetic world, Guillén pursues his single aim: the 
expression of his joy in reality and life. 


Ruts WHITTREDGE 
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Le dictionnaire étymologique de Bloch-von Wartburg nous dit sur ce 
mot: 


vers 1510; en 1538 désigne une sorte de danse.—Mot de formation obscure 
comme |’ancien frangais triolaine ‘jefine de trois jours’, qui a été usité du XIII* 
siécle au XV° environ. 


Celui de Dauzat: 


triolet, strophe, et mus. (1510...) parait dérivé de l’it. trio... , avec infl. de 
l’anc. fr. triolaine, jeQine de trois jours. 


Gamillscheg pense 4 un transfert métaphorique de |’autre triolet ‘variété de 
tréfle,’ attesté depuis le XII* siécle, vivant dans la partie méridionale des 
patois francais et dérivé d’un *triueil < trifolium: a travers ‘groupe ternaire’ 
pourraient s’expliquer et notre triolet ‘forme de strophe’ et l’ancien frangais 
triolaine ‘je(ine de trois jours,’ puis ‘long espace de temps, long bavardage’ 
(Godefroy), et le norman triolaine ‘grande quantité,’ Mons triolaine ‘em- 
barras, tracasserie.’ Mais la situation géographique de triolet ‘tréfle’ (dans la 
partie méridionale de la France du Nord) semble donner raison 4 Dauzat qui 
considére ce triolet numéro deux comme un emprunt au provengal treule[t]: 
la forme du nord de la France est évidemment tréfle et on s’attendrait, pour 
des emplois métaphoriques de l’idée de ‘tréfle’ (> ‘groupe ternaire’), un 
point de départ tréfle, non pas le triolet provengal (un triolet ‘ornement de 
forme de tréfle’ est attesté par Godefroy pour Dijon). D’autre part on voit 
mal comment, dans la théorie de Dauzat, triolet du commencement du 
XVI* siécle pourrait étre dérivé d’un trio attesté évidemment plus tard 
(chez D’Aubigné, XVI°-XVII* siécle, dit le Dictionnaire général),? et par 


1. Je n’ai pas pu découvrir le texte précis sur lequel Bloch—von Wartburg se fondent 
pour cette date. 

L’anglais connait le mot (emprunté au frangais) friolet pour une forme strophique 
depuis 1651 (Carey publia une série de poésies sous ce titre). En allemand, il y eut une 
mode de triolets assez tardive (Gétz, A. W. Schlegel, Platen, Riickert). Je ne sais d’od 
les compilateurs de l’article T’riolett du Deutsches Wérterbuch ont tiré leur notion que le 
mot viendrait de l’italien, od il est entiérement inconnu. Je doute aussi du bien-fondé 
de l’assertion des mémes auteurs que le triolet était une forme empruntée par les Al- 
lemands & la poésie espagnole: si Uhland écrit: “‘lass, mein Kind, die span’sche mode,/ 
lass die fremden triolette,/lass die welsche klangmethode/der canzonen und sonette,”’ il 
est évident que la ‘mode espagnole’ ne se rapporte pas particuliérement aux triolets 
(qui sont caractérisés & part comme ‘étrangers’)—il s’agit pour Uhland de bannir tout 
ce qui est ‘welche,’ que ce soit espagnol, italien ou francais. 

Le triolet est bel et bien une création frangaise. Ayrenhoff en 1814 a copié Boileau 
quand il écrivit: “‘Marot ... verbesserte der trioletten versart.” 

2. Le passage en question, que le Dictionnaire général a tiré du recueil de Delboulle, 
se trouve au vol. I (non VI, comme dit Godefroy, Complément), p. 465 de l’édition Réaume 
et Caussade, dans une lettre non datée, mais qui, comme elle est comprise dans un des 
manuscrits Tronchin, dont la majorité date des trente premiéres années du XVII® siécle, 
appartiendra 4 ce dernier. Le terme trio y apparait déja fixé, de méme que duo. D’autre 
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surcroit se ressentir d’un plus ancien triolaine ‘jefine de trois jours,’ lui- 
méme inexpliqué (car l’idée de ‘trois’ ne suffit pas pour justifier un mot fran- 
gais de cette forme: on s’attendrait 4 quelque chose dans le genre de tre- 
sain, tresillon, treseau). 

Mon point de départ sera, naturellement, le sens métrique, sur lequel 
l’article de Lanson dans la Grande Encyclopédie peut nous informer: 


Petite piéce de huit vers sur deux rimes, oi le quatriéme vers répéte le 
premier, et les deux derniers répétent les deux premiers en cette facon: ABa 
Aab AB. Le triolet est fort ancien dans la poésie frangaise: il n’est autre chose 
que la forme ancienne et la plus simple du rondeau.* Le nom de triolet a rem- 
placé celui de rondeau depuis le XVII* siécle, le terme rondeau demeurant ex- 
clusivement propre 4 la piéce de treize vers avec une double répétition du 
commencement du premier, dont Marot et Voltaire ont donné les modéles. 
Lorsque Boileau écrit: 


Marot bientét aprés fit fleurir les ballades, 
Tourna‘ des triolets, rima des mascarades . . . 


il n’y a pas regardé de bien prés, car Marot n’a pas fait un seul triolet; et il est 
singulier que personne, pas méme La Fontaine, n’ait averti Boileau de sa 
méprise. Le triolet, avec quelques genres anciens, la ballade, le rondeau, fut 
remis 4 la mode par La Fontaine et quelques poétes vers le milieu du X VII* 
siécle. Marigny l’employa 4 chansonner satiriquement les héros de la Fronde: 


Monsieur d’ Elbeuf et ses enfants 
Ont fait tous quatre des merveilles; 
Ils sont pompeuzx et triomphants, 
Monsieur d’ Elbeuf et ses enfants! 





part je note dans la méme lettre le terme concert au sens musical moderne, ce qui nous 
reporte au terminus a quo 1604, date de l’apparition des Concerti di chiesa de Viadana, 
de l’ceuvre qui a popularisé l’emploi moderne du mot concert. 

3. Je transcrirai ici la forme typique du rondeau (roondet, roondel) appelé aussi chanson 
(rondet) de carole, telle que la donne Voretzsch dans son Altfranzésische Literatur, p. 143: 

Or ai je trop dormi; 

On m’a m’amie emblee; 

C’ont fait mi anemi; 

Or ai je trop dormi. 

Mielz amasse estre ocis 

Au tranchant de m’espee. 

Or ai je trop dormi: 

On m’a m’amie emblee. 
D’aprés Gennrich (cf. Voretzsch, p. 494) il s’agirait 1A 4A l’origine d’une chanson de 
danse, comme pour le virelai et la ballade: le rondeau marquerait le commencement, la 
ballade la fin du développement. 

4. On pourrait pourtant dire que le choix du verbe tourner indique que pour Boileau 
triolet était égal & rondeau: on ‘tourne’ quelque chose de ‘rond’! Ainsi, l’attaque de 
Lanson repose sur le proton pseudos que le grand critique-poéte ait da employer triolet 
comme terme technique (comme Lanson |’employerait)—supposition gratuite. Boileau 
a employé le mot contemporain qui, somme toute, couvrait la méme réalité. D’autre 
part, tourner évoque le tourneur, le technicien du vers—Boileau a ainsi, habilement et 
légérement, suggéré le cété technique, essentiel 4 ce genre. Et, chose admirable, il a su 
faire tenir les deux sens dans le méme verbe. 
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On dira jusqu’a deux mille ans, 
Comme une chose sans pareille: 
Monsieur d’ Elbeuf et ses enfants 
Ont fait tous quatre des merveilles! 


Au XIX* siécle, quelques poétes ont rimé des triolets, par exemple Théodore 
de Banville et Alphonse Daudet. Tandis que |’ancien rondeau pouvait étre 
composé de vers différents, le triolet moderne n’a jamais employé que des vers 
de méme longueur, généralement des vers de huit syllabes. 


Or, nous trouvons en Lorraine des litanies populaires, dérivées du kyrie 
eleyson de |’église, qui contiennent le mot kyriolés (criaulés) souvent répété. 
Thurau, Der Refrain in der franzésischen Chanson; Tiersot, De quelques 
cantiques populaires; et, en dernier lieu, Mme Margit Sahlin, dans son 
Etude sur la carole médiévale (Upsala, 1940) nous ont donné des spécimens 
de ces chants populaires comme: 


Criaulé, Gentil saint sire Amé, 
Criaulé, j’allons en pélerinage, 
Criaulé, tous les mots que nous dirons, 
Que Dieu veuille prendre en gré par sa bonté, 
Et tous les Saints et toutes les Saintes 
En priant Dieu, 
Toutes les dmes sont hors de peine 
En priant Dieu. (9 strophes) 


O criaulé! quand notre sire Dieu fut né, 

Chanson ne fut pas bien chantée, 

Si ce n’étoit les criaulés 

O criaulé, 6 criaulé! 

En Jésus-Christ oyez nos ceurs, 

Et tous les Saints et toutes les Saintes, oyez nos ceurs. 
Mettez-les hors de peine, en priant Dieu, 

Et tous les biens ou les fleurs sont veuillez garder. (6 strophes) 


Mme Sahlin écrit: ‘Les kyriolés dela Lorraine. . . ont été chantés jusqu’au 
temps de la Révolution, et n’ont été recueillis qu’au XVIII* siécle, mais ils 
remontent sans aucun doute au moyen Age et probablement 4 une époque 
bien reculée.’”’ En effet, il y a une litanie populaire, c’est-A-dire une kyrielle 
parisienne (entrelardée de kyrie elzison, christe eleyson), datant de 1317, 
conservée. Notons que le mot kyrielle lui-méme, indiquant |’existence de la 
chose, est attesté dans Wace (XII°* siécle keriele). Au XVI* siécle encore, 
Sibilet nous donne dans son Art poélique une définition de la kyrielle: 
“kyrielle a esté appellée la ryme, en laquelle en fin de chaque couplet un 
mesme vers est toujours repeté; qu’ils ont appelé Refrain, és Balades et 
Chans royaux, et l’ont ici nommé Palinod, c’est a dire Rechanté.” Richelet, 
s.v. rime kirielle, cite une définition par Gratien Dupont, qui est elle- 
méme un spécimen du genre: 
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Qui voudra scavoir la pratique 
De cette rime juridique, 
Je dis bien mise en effet 
La Kirielle ainsi se fait 
De plate de sillabe huit, 
Usez en donc, si bien vos duit, 
Pour faire le couple parfait 
La Kirielle ainsi se fait. 
(Thurau insiste sur la rime en -é: effet: parfait: fait, qui lui semble reproduire 
le é tonique du Kyrié et qui a di permettre les variations mélismatiques 
que nous Connaissons aussi pour |’-d de alleluid dans les tropes, proses ou 
séquences du moyen Age.) 


Nous pouvons, je crois, conclure (a) du rapprochement de ces formes 
métriques populaires avec la strophe du XVII°* siécle appelée triolet; (b) du 
rapprochement du terme lorrain criaulés avec le terme frangais triolet: 


que le triolet était 4 l’origine un “*criolet (< kyrie eleison), c’est-A-dire une forme 
métrique particuliére du ‘rondeau’, contenant des ‘kyrielles’, des répétitions, 
p.ex. aprés le 3° vers, mais aussi dans d’autres combinaisons, de ce mot popu- 
laire, *criolet (triolet), qui déforme innocemment les mots grecs Kyrie eleison 
de la liturgie catholique. 


La méme déformation kyrie eleison > k[ajriole est attestée par Mme Sahlin 
aussi en flamand (page 119), une autre (criolés) en bergamasque—cet auteur 
ne mentionne pas notre triolet, qui doit avoir été 4 l’origine un *criolés,® 
dont on a formé un pseudo-singulier (criaulélorrain> triolet avec-et purement 
graphique). Quant au /- initial, je dirai d’une fagon générale que dans les 
tropes, ces vocalises médiévales, les consonnes importaient moins que les 
voyelles (kyrie eleison a été en effet souvent réduit presque aux voyelles 
seules; voir le gascon aeon, Sahlin, page 126, et l’italien a cosa ‘en abondance’ 
reproduisant *crialosa, ML N, LVI, 225). Si l’on veut chercher une raison 
particuliére du changement cr- > tr-, on ne s’adressera pas aux lois phonéti- 
ques normales (le transfert opposé semble plus fréquent: francais populaire 
cravail < travail, espagnol crema < trema; un cas avec tr- au lieu de cr- 


5. Le -o- a été noté par Mme Sahlin, p. 86, dés torr dans le Byhtferth’s Manual 
anglo-saxon (kyrriole) et dans le Ysengrimus latin de Nivardus, écrit 4 Gand aux en- 
virons de 1150: kyri - ole. Je suppose qu’il s’agit ici, vis-A-vis de kyrielle <kyrie éleison, 
d’une variante vocalique dictée par la tendance A interrompre la suite monotone des 
voyelles antérieures i—i—e par une voyelle postérieure: c’est un jeu harmonique ana- 
logue 4 celui qui prescrit au frangais diablotin (non *diabletin) et folichon (non *folochon). 
Contrairement 4 Mme Sahlin, qui s’ingénie 4 expliquer un passage de -é- tonique A -o- 
pour établir son étymologie kyrie éleison > carole, je pense que dans ces variations 
harmoniques il s’agit de voyelles atones. 

La constatation de la différence d’accent entre les étymons de kyrielle, & savoir: kyrie 
éleison, et de lorrain criaulés (allemand kyrieléis, italien dialectal krialésa, etc.), 4 savoir: 
kyrie eleison, pourrait nous induire 4 penser, en conformité avec la pensée géographico- 
historique de Jakob Jud, 4 des prononciations différentes de la phrase liturgique selon 
les diocéses: kyrie éleison (> kyrielle) serait la prononciation d’un certain diocése fran- 
cais—mais duquel? 
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comme le catalan tremascle ‘crémailliére’ est l’effet d’une dissimilation 4 
V’intérieur du mot cremasclum: kr- kl > tr- kl): je suppose plutét l’influence 
de l’onomatopée du chantonnement tralala (italien trillare, allemand 
trdllern—comparer pour le “Trillerrefrain’”’ frangais Thurau, pages 12 
seq.): le chant 4 pleins poumons que permettait le trope médiéval autorisait 
bien ce ‘croisement.’ Nous ne serons pas autrement surpris de trouver un 
provencal moderne trioulet ‘trille,’ qui doit refléter le chantonnement.*® 
Quant A la forme métrique elle-méme, le fait que le triolet est la con- 
tinuation et une forme particuliére du rondeau (attesté, lui, depuis le XII* 
siécle et généralement considéré comme issu d’une chanson de danse) ne 
garantit pas que ce que je constate pour le f¢riolet, vaut aussi pour le 
rondeau. Mme Sahlin, de son cété, tout en ne se pronongant pas sur|’origine 
du terme rondeau, maintient—et c’est lA la partie principale de sa thése— 
que la chanson de carole est une kyrielle, c’est-A-dire une chanson populaire, 
issue du kyrie eleison, accompagnant une procession ou danse rituelle, 
genre lyrique frangais, paralléle 4 celui des leisen allemands, par lequel 
l’Eglise pensait pouvoir opposer aux cantica turpia, irréconciliables avec la 
religion chrétienne, un lyrisme populaire chrétien, dérivé de la liturgie. 
L’équation étymologique de Mme Sahlin: carole = kyrie eleison ne me semble 
pas encore suffisamment prouvée (voir le compte-rendu de M. Falk dans 
Studia Neophilologica, XIII, 139, celui de J. Jud, Vox Romanica, V, 302, et 
le mien dans ML N,LVI, 222). Mon identification de criolés et de triolet 
ne semble appuyer que le seul fait qu’une sécularisation d’un chant re- 


iigieux, dans le genre de celle qu’admet Mme Sahlin pour une époque 
antérieure, a été possible au moins 4 l’époque ow les premiéres traces de la 
famille de triolet apparaissent (XIII* siécle), et d’ailleurs une telle sécu- 
larisation est prouvée pour la kyrielle (voir plus haut sur Sibilet et Richelet). 
L’histoire de triolet ne préjuge donc, 4 mon avis, ni celle de carole ni celle de 
rondeau.” 


Si le criolés est devenu un triolet, comme je suppose, il y aura eu un 
change de climat poétique considérable: le triolet nous apparait comme une 
forme rigoureusement fixée, alors que les refrains des criolés ne semblent 
pas obéir 4 des régles péremptoires: ce qui dans la litanie populaire est un 
appel spontané et incessant 4 la divinité, une imploration naive de sa 
présence (comparable 4 l’habitude de correspondants populaires qui 
répétent continuellement dans leurs lettres le nom de la personne & qui ils 
les adressent—comme si, ne les voyant pas devant eux dans leurs corps, 

6. Une autre explication du f- initial, moins plausible 4 mon avis, serait: assimilation 
du k- de kyrie eleison au -t- du vocatif suivant Christe eleison: *kristolés kriolés > triolét. 

Contre la supposition avancée dans le texte on pourrait objecter qu’un terme d’origine 
religieuse ne se préterait pas 4 une influence par le refrain typique du chantonnement 
tralala: peut-étre faut-il penser davantage & un chant psalmodiant. 

7. On pourrait penser, par exemple, que les litanies populaires du type lorrain de 
criolts (> triolet) s’ajoutérent aux rondeauz (issus des ‘danses en rond’) qui avaient 


existé longtemps avant elles. Sur le rondeau ef. P. Verrier, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 
1933, P. 102. 
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ils voulaient s’assurer de leur présence spirituelle), devient dans le triolet 
une froide technique réglée une fois pour toutes, imposant au poéte des 
difficultés “pour la difficulté méme.”’ La “laicisation’’ de cette forme métrique 
& lorigine réservée 4 l’hymne religieux, comporte beaucoup d’intellectua- 
lisme.® 

Pour expliquer le triolet ‘sorte de danse’ de 1538 nous n’avons qu’A nous 
adresser encore une fois 4 Mme Sahlin: méme si nous n’acceptons pas son 
équation étymologique carole = kyrie eleison, l’auteur nous a fourni assez 
de matériaux pour prouver que certaines processions oi des kyriés étaient 
chantés, ressemblaient 4 des danses (cf. le récit de la translation 4 Corvey 
des reliques de saint Vit [a. 836]: “choros seorsum viri, seorsum feminae 
ducentes, per totam noctem in circuitu ecclesiae sine intermissione vigilias 
agentes, semper Kyrie eleison frequentabant”’ etc., etc.). Nous sommes 
donc, dans le texte tardif de 1538, en présence d’un mot qui peut contenir 
un écho de pratiques beaucoup plus anciennes. 

Tout ce que nous savons de la survivance dans les patois modernes du 
terme ancien triolet et de sa famille, nous confirme dans |’opinion que le sens 
originaire était ‘kyrielle’ (composition métrique, ensuite musicale ou 
orchestique, avec répétition du mot kyrie eleison ou de ses travestis popu- 
laires): en Suisse (d’aprés Pierrehumbert) le verbe trioler signifie ‘rabacher, 
seriner toujours la méme triole,’ ‘importuner, ennuyer surtout par des de- 
mandes répétées’; et le substantif déverbal triole signifie ‘rabAchage, scie; 
ritournelle, refrain ou chanson plus ou moins ennuyeuse’ (comparer le 
développement sémantique de kyrielle).° Pierrehumbert nous donne aussi 
un verbe ritouler ‘chantonner, fredonner, chanter toujours la méme antienne, 
importuner’ et le nom ritoule ‘ritournelle, chanson ennuyeuse; scie, ren- 
gaine’; je m’explique ces mots par chute dissimilative du second r (et 7): 
*rit riole[r| rit[ijoler. D’un verbe ainsi retouché s’expliquera le Morvan 
kioler, tioler ‘se dit du chant particulier que les laboureurs ou les charretiers 
chantent 4 pleins poumons pour charmer! ’oreille des boeufs.”” De Chambure 


a indiqué le rapport avec le Suisse trioler, sans se prononcer sur la dispari- 
tion de l’r: c’est dans *retrioler que celle-ci a eu lieu. Le sens mélioratif du 
Morvan, qui se ressent encore du chant ‘A pleins poumons’ des criolés & 
l’église, a en général cédé au sens péjoratif: comparer provengal moderne 
trioulage ‘embarras, désordre’ (Mistral), Saintonge triolet ‘cancan malin’ 
(Jénain), Picardie trioulerie ‘mélange, confusion, synonyme de méli-mélon’ 


8. Otto Jahn, dans sa biographie de Mozart, parle du fait que “das sonett, das triolett 
und iihnliche formen eben durch ihre gebundenheit das concetto, welches sie ausspre- 
chen, um so schlagender hervorspringen lassen.’ Le triolet est done selon lui une forme 
‘conceptiste.’ 

9. Voir dans Rheinfelder, Kultsprache und Profansprache, p. 385, le passage déja 
ancien de Gautier de Coincy: “Il n’est sequense n’alleluie,/bele note ne kyriele,/tant 
soit plaisans ne tant soit bele,/que trop n’anuit, s’ele trop dure.” 

10. La variante du bas Berry brioler (briolage), sur laquelle le Larousse du X X° siécle 
nous donne des détails, doit provenir d’un croisement avec brailler—croisement qui 
peut servir de paralléle 4 criaulés + tr- de tralala > triolet. 
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(Corblet). Le sens ‘embarras’ est d’ailleurs attesté pour triole dés l’ancien 
francais: le texte du fabliau de la Veuve (Montaiglon et Raynaud, II, 198) 
que cite Godefroy, d’ailleurs en renvoyant au suisse trioula ‘discours ennu- 
yeux, ritournelle de chanson,’ ne justifie nullement sa traduction ‘trille’ 
(bien que ce sens puisse avoir existé, voir plus haut le provengal moderne 
trioulet ‘trille’),"' mais plutét ‘embarras’ : 


Et li prestres isnelement, 

Ki convoite Voffrande a prendre, 
Pense les chandoiles esprendre, 
Ne ne fait pas longes trioles, 
Car il convoite les chandoiles. 


Le prétre convoiteux ne fait pas d’embarras, il n’hésite pas . . . Nous avons 
par ce texte reculé la date de triolet jusqu’au XIII*-XIV* siécle (la majorité 
des fabliaux de la collection Montaiglon-Raynaud remonte au XIII* siécle). 
Quand & triolaine du XIII*—-XV° siécle, je n’hésite pas 4 dire que le sens 
‘jeine prolongé pendant trois jours’ est inexistant: Godefroy s’est laissé 
influencer par le texte de J. Goulain (1374) qui contient le passage: ““Ceulx 
qui font la trioleine du vendredi au dymanche de la resurection font contre 
la prohibition de l’eglise.’”’ Je ne crois pas méme au sens de ‘jefine,’ au moins 
comme sens primordial—comment pourrions-nous trouver ‘jetines’ et 
triolaines ensemble dans Gautier de Coincy, sans différence de sens? Si nous 
observons d’un peu plus prés le suffixe de ce mot, nous reconnaissons im- 


médiatement ce -aine bien connu dans les refrains onomatopéiques et en- 
fantins du type mironton—mirontaine, ribon—ribaine, dondon—dondaine, 
pretantaine etc.: triolaine est donc une variante de triolet et doit signifier 4 
l’origine ‘kyrielle,’ c’est-A-dire une invocation répétée du Christ, sortant du 
cceur contrit d’une communauté pénitente: Mme Sahlin écrit A la page 98: 


Cette formule de priére [le kyrié] était aussi clamée toute seule d’innombrables 
fois de suite. L’exemple du curieux saint Nicolas Peregrino (ft 1094), qui, 4 
partir de sa huitiéme année, ne cessa de crier jour et nuit Kyrie eleison, nescio 
aliud agere nist Kyrie eleison vocitare, fut, certes, un cri sensationnel; mais les 
hommes du moyen Age pouvaient bien crier Kyrie eleison des heures et méme 
des journées ou des nuits entiéres. Dans la procession nocturne de |’ Assomp- 
tion, le peuple, 4 genoux et se frappant la poitrine, criait cent fois Kyrie 
eleison, cent fois Christe eleison, et cent fois Kyrie eleison ... dans l’office du 
jeudi saint, d’aprés un ordo cité par Marténe: ‘tune omnis populus flexis geni- 
bus cantet Kyrie eleison et Domine miserere: ita ut alternatim viri dicant et 
feminae respondeant.’ 


C’est contre une pratique de mortification prolongée comme celle-ci que 
nous semble protester le texte de J. Goulain.” S’il est dit dans un texte 


11. Doit-on ajouter ici le passage provengal tardif trauc que es a la trioulissa, que 
Levy-Appel enregistrent s.v. triulisa avec |’explication ‘porte 4 barreaux de fer’? Ce 
serait alors une ‘porte qui chante, grince’ (cf. l’espagnol chirriar ‘chanter faux et d’une 
maniére affectée le kyrié,’ Sahlin p. 92 et 112 > ‘grincer’). 

12. Comme ce texte est une traduction de l’ceuvre latine Rationale divinorum officiorum 
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de Gautier de Coincy: “De geunes et de triolainnes/ Jaunes iert cum piez 
d’escoufle,” les triolainnes auront peut-étre eu le méme effet que les jetines 
(parce qu’A force de chanter Kyrie eleison on oubliait—ou tAchait d’oublier 
—de manger), mais l’idée de base ne sera pas celle de ‘jefine,’ plutét ‘longue 
invocation du Christ sauveur.’ On comprend ainsi, c’est-A-dire par l’idée de 
la litanie prononcée A haute voix, l’évolution sémantique, toute paralléle a 
celle de kyrielle et de triolet, que nous dessine Godefroy: ‘long bavardage’ 
(Coquillart), ‘quantité, grand nombre’ (Poésie francaise du X V° et X VI° 
siécle), ‘tourment, souffrance’ (Christine de Pisan), ensuite |’explication 
donnée par Cotgrave (1611): “‘Triolaine. A list, file, series; rabble, con- 
tinuall or continued clutterment,” et enfin |’évolution dans les patois 
modernes: Montois triolaine ‘embarras, tracas, tracasserie,’ en Normandie 
et Lorraine ‘grand nombre, kyrielle, quantité’ (Godefroy), paralléles au 
provencal moderne trioulage et au picard trioulerie cités plus haut. Le 
dictionnaire wallon de Sigart nous dit encore: “En Lorraine, c’est une 
longue suite de personnes désceuvrées qui se proménent’’—ce qui semble un 
reflet des processions médiévales ot on chantait 4 tue-téte des kyriés. Nous 
sommes ici en présence d’un cas ot |’étymologie nous enseigne le “noyau 
sémantique”’ d’un mot ancien frangais, que Godefroy n’avait pas pu recon- 
naitre A travers ses exemples: triolaine est d’abord une récitation de kyriés, 
non pas un jeiine (ce que le mot n’a pu signifier que d’une fagon secondaire). 

Mais alors, comment triolet a-t-il pu prendre le sens musicologique ‘groupe 
ternaire de notes dans une mesure binaire’? Eh bien, tout simplement par 
une espéce d’étymologie populaire due aux musicologues 4 une époque 
assez récente (nous ne savons pas l’Age de cette acception; mais l’allemand 
Triole, neutre et féminin, emprunté au frangais triolet, ne date que de 1739) :"8 
puisque la strophe triolet contenait le méme vers trois fois répété, ils ima- 
ginérent un sens ‘groupe ternaire’ et introduisirent un rapport para-¢ty- 
mologique avec le trio de source italienne, qui a su induire en erreur méme 
les étymologistes modernes. Que le triolet ft bien senti ainsi, les traductions 
puristes des Allemands du XVIII* siécle sont 14 pour le prouver: Leopold 
Mozart essaie de rendre par un mot dialectal allemand (allemand méri- 
dional) la contexture du mot frangais en 1756: ein triole oder sogenanntes 
dreyerl (tri- > drei-, -olet > -erl); d’autres essaient dreyling, dreynote, drey- 
schlag (Deutsches W érterbuch, s. v. triole). L’anglais“* dit pour triole au sens 
musicologique triplet (attesté seulement depuis 1801, mais le New English 
Dictionary nous donne un sens musicologique similaire de triple: “three 





de Guilelmus Durantis (¢ 1296), qui a été imprimée 4 Anvers en 1614 (Grébers Grundriss, 
II, 1, p. 206), on aimerait savoir quel mot latin est traduit par triolainnes—ce que je 
ne puis vérifier ici. 

13. Je suppose qu’on a d’abord prononcé le frangais triolet en allemand (das) Triolé 
puis, quand |’accent fut mis, & l’allemande, sur la seconde syllabe: Tridle, le genre 
féminin s’imposait (cf. die Rolle). 

14. L’interprétation de triolet = tri-olet se fait aussi sentir en anglais dés 1680, en 
dehors de la musicologie: le New English Dictionary enregistre un terme de jeu de 
cartes: “he that hath three [cartes] of any sort... takes up the triolet.” 
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semibriefes as in a triple,”’ daté de 1597); de méme |’allemand avait dit du 
XVI* jusqu’au XVIII* siécle Tripel (attesté d’abord en 1572), alors que 
italien dit en ce sens terzina. Ce seront bien les désignations antérieures 
4 triolet, qui ne fait son entrée en musicologie que gréce 4 la vogue de la 
composition métrique favorisée en France au XVII°* siécle et 4 la réinter- 
prétation du mot par les musicologues frangais—qui d’ailleurs, une fois 
lancés dans leur jargon barbare, n’hésitaient pas devant des dérivations 
ultérieures 4 base de l’interprétation para-étymologique tri-olet: ils formé- 
rent quintolets, sextolets (qui apparaissent aussi en allemand: Quintolen, 
Sextolen—et en anglais: quintolets, sextolets, 1864, dans le dictionnaire de 
Grove s. v. triplets, et aussi guintoles, sextoles, comme d’ailleurs trioles, ces 
derniers évidemment tirés de l’allemand) avec la méme désinvolture qui 
leur avait suggéré de faire succéder 4 un quatuor des quintuor, sextuor, 
septuor, octuor'*—et avec le méme sang-froid de technicien respectant ses 
classements davantage que la langue, qui induisait un chimiste allemand, 
que je connus dans le temps, 4 parler de B-tomes et C-tomes d’aprés atome 
analysé en A + -tome. Ces musicologues étaient loin de se douter qu’ils 
massacraient un mot vénérable de |’église médiévale, tout imbu 4 l’origine 
d’atmosphére liturgique, de grec ecclésiastique francisé, de chant ‘a pleins 
poumons’ au service d’un christianisme pratiquant! 


Je placerai a la fin de ce petit article une confession personnelle: quand 
j’entrepris d’abord de tracer l’histoire de triolet, dont la parenté avec ‘trois’ 


me semblait dés l’abord peu convaincante, je n’avais nullement songé 4 
rencontrer des échos ecclésiastiques dans un terme tout technique. J’essayai 
méme pendant un certain temps d’opérer avec tribulare (> ancien frangais 
tribouler ‘agiter, secouer’),—idée qui explosa vite. La rencontre du lorrain 
criaulés ‘hymne religieux contenant dans chaque strophe des kyriés répétés’ 
me fit pencher vers la solution 4 laquelle je devais pourtant m’attendre,— 
aprés tant d’études ot j’ai pu montrer combien notre vocabulaire journalier, 
et particuliérement technique, doit 4 cette religion qui jadis pénétra la vie 
entiére du chrétien de fagon 4 incorporer tout le monde d’ici-bas au royaume 


15. Un autre ‘barbarisme de musicologue’ est le mot italien trio lui-méme, que les 
dictionnaires étymologiques disent formé sur duo, l’ancienne forme de l’italien due. 
Mais pourquoi alors n’aurions-nous pas *treo formé sur duo, puisque ‘trois’ est tre en 
italien? Je suppose que duo est plutét le mot latin (comme le frangais quatuor est un 
mot latin) et que trio est une extraction—barbare—du pluriel neutre latin: tria [sc. 
membra] (d’aprés le modéle de l’italien membro — membra), calquée sur duo. Ce trio, en- 
suite, recut un nouveau pluriel triz. Les données historiques de Tommaseo-Bellini s.v. 
trio sont insuffisantes: le seul texte que je puisse identifier provient évidemment d’un 
écrit du musicologue de la premiére moitié du XVII¢ siécle, Giovanbattista Doni (cf. 
supra, note 2 sur le premier exemple frangais). On sait (Enciclopedia italiana, s.v. trio) 
que le mot remplaga le terme plus ancien sonata a tre & partir de Viocchi, Nardini, 
Boccherini, et se généralisa ainsi au XVIII® siécle. Je suppose que la différence entre 
trio et terzetio était & l’origine la méme que celle entre duo et duetto (loc. cit., s.v. du- 
etto): le premier était réservé 4 la musique instrumentale, le second au chant. Les termes 
latins étaient bien appropriés aux termes de musique instrumentale. 
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de Dieu. Ainsi le médiéviste, qui, pour une fois, pensait pouvoir circuler en 
dehors de l’enceinte de la Cathédrale, y a-t-il été ramené par la force des 
choses... 


Lzo SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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Les Origines et la formation de la littérature courtoise en occident (500-1200). 
Premiére Partie: La Tradition impériale de la fin de Vantiquité au XI* 
siécle. Par Reto R. Bezzola. Paris, Champion, 1944. Pp. xxii + 396. 


Professor Bezzola’s initial volume of his study of the origins and for- 
mation of courtly literature in Western Europe is a worthy addition to the 
series of historical and philological studies of the Bibliothéque de |’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. His basic problem was how the cultivated lay circles, 
especially those at the courts, contributed to the rise of ‘“‘courtly”’ liter- 
ature—the point of departure for our modern poetic conception of woman 
and of the “honnéte homme.” In Part I he has provided an excellent inven- 
tory of the intellectual and literary output of the courts of Europe from the 
sixth century up to the beginning of the twelfth.! 

The author makes, in his Avant-Propos, several generalizations. He 
finds that the universality characteristic of the civilizations of Greco- 
Roman antiquity was constantly sought after from the fall of the Roman 
empire up to approximately 1300. The universality attained by Rome was 
not to be equaled by Byzantium, although its intellectual hegemony was 
practically uncontested for 500 years. Islamic culture served as a stimulus 
to latent European forces. Coming too late for the Carolingian, it influenced 
the ‘‘renaissance ottonienne ou rhénane et la renaissance franco-anglaise du 
XII* et du XIII* siécle.”’ The renaissance movements became increasingly 
national. In the twelfth century the conflict between the principle of uni- 
versality and nationalism was acute, and the fate of European culture at 
stake. This period of great creative activity achieves the formula of fun- 
damental unity in diversity. The rise of monarchical government will pro- 
vide the setting for ‘courtly’ literature. 

Professor Bezzola points out that, from the ninth to the eighteenth 
century, European literature gains in “courtoisie’’ only in those periods 
when it turns to antiquity. Up to the twelfth the courts rarely influenced 
the literature they protected, and profane literature was almost entirely 
a sterile imitation of Latin. The Christian church was a powerful source of 
inspiration, presenting a new ideal, affecting all phases of life, even the pro- 
fane literature reborn in the twelfth century. The struggle between the ideal 
of the “clere” and that of the “chevalier” will through interpenetration 
effect the synthesis symbolized by the hero of the “roman courtois’”—the 
future corteggiano, ‘“‘honnéte homme”’ or modern gentleman. An underlying 
thought of this book is, then, that a great civilization always arises when 
action and thought, instead of producing two classes of men, join to pro- 
duce a complete personality. 


1. The “Table alphabétique” runs to 67 pages. 
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In a brief first chapter the author describes the intellectual activity in 
the Germanic courts of the fifth century, and stresses the point that the 
“barbarians” having long admired Roman civilization were not as hostile 
to letters as has been commonly supposed. This is particularly evident at 
the court of Theodoric the Great at Ravenna (Chapter II). This king of the 
Ostrogoths, calling himself romanus princeps, continues the Roman im- 
perial tradition and transmits to the Carolingians the idea of the sacred 
character of the ruler. The brief revival of letters at this court was without 
influence. Chapter III describes the Lombard, Visigoth, and Anglo-Saxon 
courts. The revival of letters at the Lombard court at Pavia is credited 
with having influenced Charlemagne to undertake his reform of the schools. 
The Visigoth kings in Spain were particularly favorable to learning. The 
Anglo-Saxon princes showed equal enthusiasm for science and poetry, and 
possessed, it is claimed, a “riche littérature de cour’ of laudatory songs, 
epics on legendary subjects, and elegies. The fusion between pagan and 
Christian elements eventually disappeared, with the religious elements pre- 
dominating. This Anglo-Saxon epic poetry of the seventh to tenth centuries 
had no immediate effect on the courtly poetry of the twelfth. 

Chapter IV on Merovingian Gaul is devoted largely to Fortunatus, last 
poet of a dying Latinity and precursor of courtly poetry. Professor Bezzola 
finds in Fortunatus several elements essential to the formation of the new 
ideal : 

. il continue l’idéal antique de l’urbanitas et le transforme par un sentiment 
nouveau en cette dulcedo, idéal de la latinité tardive qui sera adopté par les clas- 
ses régnantes. A l’idéal féminin des élégiaques latins est substitué d’abord celui 
de la domina, femme d’un grand seigneur, puis celui de la Vierge, combiné a 
des éléments d’une mystique amoureuse . . ., qui s’exprime soit par la grace et 
le badinage des classiques gréco-latins . . ., soit par le langage de la passion 
d’un profane. (Page 74.) 

After Fortunatus, who will be imitated by the Carolingian poets but not 
for his innovations, there is a decreasing interest in classical culture. Under 
the last Merovingians the intellectual initiative passed to the mayors of 
the palace, and Charlemagne will have to look outside of France for his 
scholars. 

Chapters V and VI, the longest of the book, are given to the Carolingians 
and their intellectual heritage. The discussion of the well-known but short- 
lived renaissance under Charlemagne is thorough. The following headings 
will suggest the nature of Professor Bezzola’s approach: the ideological 
contrast between the Frankish aristocracy and the “‘académie” of the 
Carolingian palace, Alcuin and the clerical ideal of the sovereign, lettered 
laymen, Angilbert “l’honnéte homme,” the personality of Charlemagne, 
the ideal of stabilitas, and finally Charlemagne, continuer of the civilizing 
tradition of Theodoric and the court at Pavia. Likewise detailed studies are 
made of the activities at the courts of Louis the Pious and Pepin, King of 
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Aquitaine, the Carolingian courts of Lorraine, of Italy, and of Germany, 
and finally that of Charles the Bald and the last Carolingians of France. 
Under the heading of the intellectual heritage of the Carolingians there fol- 
lows a description of Anglo-Saxon literature and the courts of the house of 
Saxony and the Salian emperors. In the history of the Carolingian, Saxon, 
and Salian houses Professor Bezzola finds a significant parallelism. Each 
for a brief period (under Charlemagne, Otto the Great, and Henry the 
Third) reached a period of equilibrium, of synthesis between the German 
and Roman worlds. This search for synthesis is seen as a dominant theme 
in the history of Europe of the Middle Ages and even later. This theme is 
of special interest since “‘. . . c’est de la synthése de ces différents éléments, 
antique et barbare, roman et germanique, clérical et guerrier, que naitra 
la société courtoise”’ (page 284). 

The early Capetians (886-1108) were weak in culture as well as in politi- 
cal power. It is argued that in the presence of such a suzerain as Philip the 
First “la poésie épique naissante”’ was tempted to go back to Carolingian 
times for inspiration. The feudal nobility and aristocratic ‘““évéques” would 
not have favored this literature, however, if they had themselves been under 
a powerful monarch. With this reservation it can be said that the epics re- 
flect the sentiments of the dominant class of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies on the respective réles of the royalty and the great vassals. 

The réle of the feudal nobles is to be discussed in Part II. With the lack 
of a royal court, the small provincial courts will become the intellectual 
centers. 


L’absence d’un pouvoir royal capable de constituer entre eux un lien solide pous- 
sera en effet les chefs de principautés féodales, dans la France du nord, & favo- 
riser la création d’une épopée & la fois impériale et féodale; tandis que, dans la 
France du midi, |’élan d’amour que la nouvelle vie ascétique déterminera dans 
les Ames ménera, sous la poussée de cette méme classe féodale, et dans les mi- 
lieux profanes, vers un nouveau culte de la beauté: celui que célébrent les trou- 
badours. 


Brought North by Eleanor of Aquitaine, this cult of beauty will become for 
the warlike northern aristocracy the raison d’étre of the life of the knight 
who, instead of fighting for his sovereign, the Church, widows and orphans, 
will fight for his lady. ‘‘Alors I’ ‘idéal courtois’ sera né et dominera pendant 
des siécles les littératures d’Europe.”’ 

Thus Professor Bezzola, as already indicated in his article on William 
IX,* will seek the solution to the problem of the origins of courtly poetry 
not primarily in Greco-Roman, late Latin, or Arabic models, but in the 
social conditions in France at the time the new theme appears. In defense 
of his position, he has laid a solid and necessary foundation.’ 

Lawton P. G. PeckHAM 
Columbia University 


2. R, LXVI (1940), 145-237. 
3. His approach is the same in the matter of the origin of the epic. Naturally he does 
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Petrarch: Sonnets and Songs. Translated by Anna Maria Armi, with an 
introduction by Theodor E. Mommsen. New York, Pantheon, 1946. 


This complete bilingual canzoniere of Petrarch has to be judged by two 
interdependent standards. It has in large measure all the faults of verse 
translation: awkward word order, departure from the original sense, inter- 
polation for the sake of rhyme. Since these faults are painfully obvious and 
occur throughout, they have been noted by the reviewers, quite properly. 
But the special virtue of Mrs. Ascoli’s translations has been little observed. 
Since it appears only occasionally, that is perhaps natural, and yet this 
rarity is doubtless connected with the fact that it is a virtue especially 
difficult to achieve, and hence deserving to be singled out. 

The double standard derives from the generic problem that faces all 
translators of poetry. Shall I do this in prose, at once discarding the 
special savors of the poem so innately intertwined with the meanings and 
emotional communications, but allowing myself to keep a close paraphrase 
of the aspect of the poem I do report? Or shall I maintain the verse form, 
thus maintaining the force and color of the original medium, but inevitably 
producing a more or less crude caricature of the individual poem? The dif- 
fering results are like those of a black-and-white photograph of a painting 
as against an oil copy, and our culture, in which scientific description 
always overcomes lyrical feeling, tends more and more to choose prose. But 
it seems to me that though this may be permissible in a long narrative 
poem, which has a low intensity and a high value of content, it is erroneous 
in the brief lyric and especially in the sonnet, where the greatest formal 
precision is the medium of the greatest emotional concentration. 


Mrs. Ascoli therefore, in choosing rhymed verse, has picked this value 





not treat the subject in detail. The following references are indicative. In note 3 (page 
100) he writes, after citing the famous vulgaria carmina passage from the Vita Karoli of 
the Poeta Saxo: “Ces vers semblent attester une vraie poésie épique autour des maisons 
royales mérovingiennes et carolingiennes.” Page 107 we read: “‘On a beau discuter depuis 
trente ans et plus sur |’origine des chansons de geste, produits spontanés des XI® et 
XII® siécles, selon J. Bédier et son école, ou résultats d’une lente élaboration depuis 
Vépoque carolingienne si ]’on en croit Gaston Paris, Pio Rajna, M. Ferdinand Lot et 
leurs adeptes, il n’en reste pas moins que la structure psychologique de ces poémes et le 
type qu’incarnent les personnages qu’ils mettent en scéne se sont élaborés sous des in- 
fluences lointaines, remontant méme au dela des protagonistes véritables que les poétes 
du XII siécle se proposent de faire revivre.” The court of Charlemagne of the epics is 
not that of the chroniclers. The transformation corresponds to that of the lay world from 
800 to 1050. 

Concerning the poem of Ermoldus Nigellus, it is noted (page 158) that: “certaines 
scénes d’Ermold offrent une étrange ressemblance avec des passages de chansons de 
geste du XII® siécle, alors que les analogies qu’on s’est plu parfois & relever entre ces 
mémes poémes épiques de la ‘matiére de France’ et les ceuvres de Virgile, de Stace, de 
Lucain, ou celles des poétes de la cour de Charlemagne apparaissent comme beaucoup 
moins frappantes.” Considerable importance is attached to the Ludwigslied (pages 216- 
220) since it is written ‘‘en langue vulgaire,” namely “germanique,”’ and is “traversé du 
souffle épique.” Little weight, however, is given to the Cantilénede saintFaron (page 216, 
note 5): “Il faut étre bien prévenu pour voir dans ce chant tout pénétré d’esprit 
clérical |’archétype d’un chant épique profane ou méme d’une chanson de geste.” 
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and swallowed a great many objections. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out in detail her many failures; they are the usual ones, and have been 
pointed out by other reviewers of this book. If a small sampling is required, 
one may point out the constant translation of a single word of Italian by 
two more or less synonymous words of English of which the first gives the 
translation while the second serves only for metrical padding and rhyme, 
thus: forza—strength and style; s’agghiaccia—becomes frozen and lame; 
ho sparte—I raised. . . to scatter; la . . . si dolee—my darling dove. Else- 
where a word is distorted, or made more specific or more general, for the 
sake of a rhyme. After this has happened a number of times one naturally 
begins to indulge in the parlor game of seeing how easily, and with how 
little change, one can notably improve a translation. The following con- 
cluding sestet is offered as the most successful sample. 


Petrarch: Mai non poria volar penna d’ingegno, 
Non ché stil grave o lingua, ove Natura 
Volo tessendo il mio dolce ritegno. 


Seguilla Amor con si mirabil cura 
In adornarlo, ch’ i’ non era degno 
Pur de la vista; ma fu mia ventura. 


Ascoli: Never could an ingenious feather venture, 
Nor a grave style or tongue, where did go Nature 
Weaving the pattern of my sweet restraint; 


Love followed her with such wondrous intent 
Adorning it, that made me unfit to look: 
But this was my salvation and good luck. 


Revision: Never could an ingenious feather venture, 
Still less a grave style or a tongue, where Nature 
Flew in the weaving of my sweet restraint. 


Love followed her with such wondrous intent, 
Adorning it, that even for a look 
I was unfit—but that was my good luck. 


The omission of terms, the addition of padding synonyms which that 
makes necessary, the awkward word order and simple unnecessary de- 
parture, will all be obvious. 


Against all this Mrs. Ascoli has gambled for a rare prize. Almost invari- 
ably correctly rhymed verse translations fall flat, are dead copies. But 
there are bright moments. As in the original poems, paintings, or melodies 
of children or amateurs, ninety-nine naive pieces will have charm but will 
somewhere have a revealing “false quantity,’’ so to speak; so with these 
versions. But whether from luck, the law of averages, or a sudden deeper 
understanding, the hundredth case will be a perfect equivalent. So here 
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with whole stanzas, and very rarely, whole poems. This will serve as evi- 
dence for a tercet: 


You alone in the world, land of salvation, 
Green, blooming meadows, shadow-covered shores, 
You alone own, and I lament, my love. 


What distinguishes this is the extremely choice use of words, the sensitivity 
of the ear to rise and fall, and (it is instructive that this coincides with the 
others) fidelity to the text. 

“Anger victorious Alexander swayed” seems very right except in certain 
phrases. Its being full of proper names makes it easier to get an effect, but 
the actual translating process is more difficult. But it is on one complete 
sonnet that the defense rests, ‘‘Mentre che’l cor da gli amorosi vermi.”’ 


When my heart was the amorous worms’ meat 
And did in amorous consumption rave, 

I sought the scattered footsteps of a sweet 
Wild animal through wood and hill and cave; 


And I dared in my singing to complain 

Of Love, of her, who seemed to scorn my pain. 
But my genius and rhymes were much too weak 
In that new age for thoughts so young and sick. 


That fire is dead, in a small marble press. 
Ah, if with time it had increased in rage 
As in the past, until my oldest age, 


Armed with my rhymes that now I leave alone, 
My gray-haired style would have broken a stone 
With words, and made it weep from tenderness. 


Aside from one special characteristic which will be discussed below, this 
translation seems to satisfy all normal demands and to have in addition a 
remarkable sweep and passion that identify it closely with the purely poetic 
distillate of its original. It does another important service. All the people 
who have been asked to comment on this sonnet not only have been struck 
by its power, but have also spoken in such a way as to show that their 
attitude to Petrarch was substantially changed by it. The familiar trans- 
lations are the work of minor Tennysonians, attracted by Petrarch’s “‘Vic- 
torian”’ attitudes to chaste love, the language of flowers and formalized 
allegory. They have produced a namby-pamby sonneteer unacceptable to 
the modern English reader. If a few of these versions correct this notion in 
the direction of vigor, lively imagery and directness, Mrs. Ascoli has won 
her gamble. 

Another quality which differentiates these translations from others, one 
which the reader will have marked from the above quotations, is likewise 
childlike and naive in its associations. Mrs. Ascoli, who had lived in this 
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country less than a decade when she began translating, simply does not 
know English very well. This important fact seems not to have been brought 
out adequately. To cite only one very striking instance, she uses our word 
“defend’’ as if, like its Romance cognate, it meant “prohibit.”’ This also 
accounts for her constantly false ear; accents are flat throughout; once one 
is forced to pronounce “indescribable” as if it were “in desk rye babble.” 
Whole lines like “To the witness of loving dictions” (iambic pentameter!) 
or more subtle cases which have to be rejected like ‘‘Where my eyes started 
to look up so high” or “To conclude peace with your beautiful eyes” —not 
simply oddities, but impossibilities—illustrate this. Similarly the word 
order is often false, not simply reversed; English has a definite feeling how 
far it can go with that, though there are few rules. But quite frequently the 
same cause produces strange felicities, choices of words which no English 
writer, worked into his traditions, would ever stumble on. One can be sure 
that the writer is not aware of the special flavor which these surprises and 
inventions give her work; they are accidental, and our admiration belies her 
intention, as does the sophisticated fashion for folk art. Often it is a case of 
quite humble words. Thus “Into a barely living baffled rock.” “Managed 
to adulterate.” “A life that runs away by jumps and jolts” (jolts is an added 
synonym, but expressive). 

The fact that Mrs. Ascoli essentially does not control her vocabulary 
means that her failures will outnumber her successes along these lines, and 
that the successes will be a purely a matter of luck. This factor evidently 
determines the luck of the more important successes and failures described 
earlier, and is indeed quite likely the dominant source of the character of 
the book. 

The typographical arrangement is handsome. The introduction is ade- 
quate but no more than conventional. 


CREIGHTON GILBERT 
University of Louisville 


Vauvenargues: philosophe de la gloire. Par Paul Souchon. Paris, Taillandier, 
1947. Pp. 252. 


Parmi les publications qui ont marqué récemment le deuxiéme centenaire 
de la mort de Vauvenargues (mai 1747) celle de M. Souchon est 4 la fois la 
plus attachante et la plus autorisée. La biographie de Vauvenargues occupe 
la plus grande partie de ce volume, biographie pleine d’intérét, agréable 
sans fantaisie, savante sans lourdeur, sympathique sans parti pris, dans 
laquelle l’auteur a su utiliser fort intelligemment les derniéres recherches de 
M. Saintville. Sans résoudre certains problémes qui resteront sans doute 
toujours insolubles, celui que présente par exemple |’éducation du moraliste, 
ce dernier Vauvenargues constitue 4 présent la meilleure étude, et la plus 
compléte, de la vie pathétique de l’ami de Voltaire, en progrés notable sur 
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l’ouvrage de Lanson, contre lequel M. Souchon fait preuve en passant d’une 
injuste animosité, et surtout sur celui, décidément trop romancé, de Roche- 
blave. 

M. Souchon s’est proposé, nous dit-il, de restituer Vauvenargues A la 
Provence. Encore que je ne songe guére 4 reprocher A cet ardent Provencal 
son généreux dessein, 14 n’est point la partie la plus solide de son étude. I 
se heurtait d’ailleurs 4 des déclarations trop explicites du philosophe qui a 
écrit: “Je n’aime point la Provence.’’ Maintes fois, en des termes parfois 
violents, Vauvenargues a dit son dégofit d’étre condamné a vivre dans un 
milieu qui ne lui inspirait aucune sympathie. Ces textes M. Souchon ne les 
a pas ignorés. Mais il les combat, et croit les annuler par d’autres qui me 
paraissent beaucoup moins probants. Quoi d’étonnant, en effet, que |’in- 
vasion de la Provence par les Impériaux, en 1747, le spectacle de sa ville 
natale menacée par l’ennemi, inspirent 4 l’ancien capitaine le désir, ou méme 
la velléité de reprendre du service pour la défense de sa province! Il entre 
dans cette attitude, pour une bonne part, du patriotisme national que I’in- 
vasion de la Bretagne ou du Dauphiné aurait pareillement suscité. Quant 
& ce qu’il peut y avoir, ce qu’il y a sirement, de patriotisme local, il s’ex- 
plique par d’autres sentiments, le devoir, la pitié, l’amitié, que par un 
attachement 4 la Provence qu’il a par ailleurs expressément nié. Au surplus, 
M. Souchon s’est plu 4 dresser un type de Provengal grave, réfléchi, de vie 
intérieure intense, auquel il prouve que Vauvenargues ressemblait. Tout 
ceci nous parait assez artificiel et peu convaincant, d’autant plus que les 
besoins de sa thése, en face de si évidentes difficultés, inspirent 4 M. Souchon 
quelques morceaux de bravoure, qui ne sont pas, heureusement, assez nom- 
breux pour diminuer en rien le caractére généralement trés sérieux de son 
travail. 

Mais méme aprés les nombreuses études sur Vauvenargues M. Souchon 
n’avait nul besoin de s’efforcer de trouver 4 son livre un but absolument 
original pour se justifier de l’avoir écrit: son attachement 4 Vauvenargues, 
sa connaissance parfaite de l’homme et de |’ceuvre, sa familiarité avec les 
travaux critiques concernant le moraliste, tout cela lui donnait des titres plus 
que suffisants. En fait la nouveauté de cet ouvrage, car il y en a une, c’est 
apparemment la reconstitution savante du milieu aixois, milieu physique 
et ambiance sociale, climat moral, dans lequel Vauvenargues passa toute 
son enfance et une partie de son adolescence. Mais les parties qui ne sont pas 
absolument nouvelles n’en sont pas moins excellentes. C’est, par exemple, 
une étude attentive des relations de Vauvenargues avec ses divers amis, et 
des nuances particuliéres qui caractérisérent ces amitiés. C’est un portrait 
moral trés exact de l’auteur, tracé d’aprés ses propres déclarations, sa cor- 
respondance surtout, qui reste la source la plus riche de renseignements sur 
le cceur et l’esprit de Vauvenargues. C’est enfin l’analyse des ceuvres du 
moraliste, qui occupe la derniére partie de cet ouvrage, analyse fine, solide, 
prudente, qui sait rester tout prés du texte sans jamais tomber dans la 
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simple paraphrase. A peine pourrait-on reprocher au livre de M. Souchon 
quelques conclusions un peu téméraires (pourquoi supposer, par exemple, 
que l’amitié de Vauvenargues et de Mirabeau s’était refroidie parce que ce 
dernier ne se trouvait pas au lit de mort de son compatriote?); une chro- 
nologie parfois un peu vague, notamment en ce qui concerne les relations 
de Vauvenargues et de Voltaire; une présentation un peu trop morcelée, 
car on ne compte pas moins de 33 chapitres dans ce livre de 252 pages. 


FERNAND VIAL 
Fordham University 


Studies on Voltaire, With Some Unpublished Papers by Madame du Chéatelet. 
By Ira O. Wade. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 244. 


Fortified by previous extensive study as embodied in his excellent volume 
on Voltaire and Madame du Chdtelet (1941), Professor Wade is unusually 
well prepared to continue his exploration of these fruitful years at Cirey. 
Having already shown that Mme du Chatelet was no mere romantic inter- 
lude, but a profound intellectual influence on Voltaire’s career, Mr. Wade 
is now able to carry his work further with the aid of papers photographed 
in the Leningrad Public Library. 

Of greatest general interest to Voltaire students is undoubtedly the long 
Chapter II of Mr. Wade’s book, which treats five different subjects entitled 
as follows: 1) “The Genesis of L’Ingénw’”’; 2) “Voltaire and Mandeville”; 
3) “A Note on the Genesis of Le Mondain’’; 4) “The Traité de métaphy- 
sique’; and 5) “Some Aspects of Newtonian Study at Cirey.” 

What is the real meaning of L’Ingénu? many critics have asked. Mr. 
Wade takes issue with the numerous and varied explanations previously 
given to this important philosophic tale. For him it is by no means, as he 
finds stated by M. Bellessort or by Miss McGhee, a ‘“‘mise-au-point”’ of 
Rousseau’s nature doctrine (pages 12 and 21). In justice to M. Bellessort’s 
position, it should not be forgotten, however, that he does not in the least 
portray Voltaire as a follower of Rousseau. On the contrary he says: ‘“‘Ce 
nouveau petit roman me semble destiné 4 mettre au point la thése de Rous- 
seau sur le retour A la nature et sur les bons sauvages. Il débute comme 
Jean-Jacques efit débuté s’il avait eu de l’esprit et tourne bientédt contre 
les idées du farouche ennemi de la civilisation.”! Thus the divergence be- 
tween these two eighteenth-century thinkers is sharply underlined. 

It is evident too that Voltaire intends his hero to be no realistic Huron, 
nor is the author in the least an admirer of primitivism. Yet, as Mr. Wade 
indicates (page 15), the philosopher of Ferney, near the beginning of this 
very year 1767, when L’Ingénu was composed, saw in the subject of his 
play on the Scythians “l’état de nature mis en opposition avec |’état de 


1. André Bellessort, Essai sur Voltaire, Paris, 1926, p. 267. 
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Vhomme artificiel, tel qu’il est dans les grandes villes.” This is certainly 
astonishingly like the language of Rousseau. 

When Mr. Wade describes the so-called Huron as “‘in the strictest sense 
a child of nature,” even though at heart a French child (page 16), he seems 
again to approach closely Rousseauistic doctrine. Voltaire, he concludes, 
unites in L’Ingénu the tradition of his Mondain and his Poéme sur la Loi 
naturelle (page 16), but we should not fail to remind ourselves that this 
‘natural law” is found, according to the author’s Preface to his poem, in the 
remorse of the wild girl of Ch4lons.? In the Dictionnaire philosophique, 
Voltaire does not hesitate to say: “Ne parait-il pas démontré que l"homme 
n’est point né pervers et enfant du diable? . . . Au contraire, il est par toute 
la terre du naturel des agneaux tant qu’il est enfant.”* Thus Voltaire, re- 
acting like Jean-Jacques against the austere doctrine of “le péché originel,”’ 
becomes a perhaps too optimistic partisan of the opposite belief in “la 
bonté naturelle,” and in terms which Rousseau himself would not have 
disowned. Clearly the whole distinction between Rousseauism and non- 
Rousseauism in the eighteenth century appears at times exceedingly subtle 
and even tenuous. 

Indeed, one is inclined to wonder whether Mr. Wade is not basically more 
in accord with some of his predecessors than he seems to think. Miss Mc- 
Ghee, for example, concludes: “L’Ingénu and the Histoire de Jenni both 
exalt simplicity of feeling rather than civilization or cultivation in matters 
of a religious nature. The former introduces a counter problem, however— 
the value of civilization for all other than religious matters” (page 14). Is not 
this remarkably similar to Mr. Wade’s own statement? “This conte is simply 
another demonstration of the Voltairean doctrine that all men are endowed 
with reason, that this native reason is not sufficient to produce the fullest 
man, and that it must be mellowed by civilization” (page 16).* 

To this reviewer it seems in the end that Voltaire found the idea of the 
Huron a convenient device to flay the injustices and follies of so-called 
civilization. As M. Jasinski has recently put it, “l’Ingénu . . . oppose le bon 
sens et la fermeté de la nature aux laideurs civilisées.”* This is an aspect 
which perhaps deserves more emphasis than Mr. Wade has so far given it. 
At the same time, as he is at pains to point out, there is clearly a good side 
to civilization which results in cultivation of mind and character (page 16). 
No one would expect Voltaire to ignore that. The Huron himself says: “J’ai 
été changé de brute en homme”’ (page 17). Here Mr. Wade has shown the 
probable inspiration of Mandeville’s Remark C in his Fable of the Bees 
(pages 19-21), which Mme du Chatelet in part translated. This is no doubt 
Mr. Wade’s most original contribution to our understanding of the genesis 
of L’Ingénu. 


2. Cuvres completes, éd. Moland, IX, 440. 
3. Ibid., XIX, 381. 
. The italics in both passages are mine. 
. René Jasinski, Histoire de la littérature francaise, Paris, 1947, 2 vols., II, 190. 
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In considering further the relation of Voltaire to Mandeville, Mr. Wade 
concludes that the witty little badinage of Le Mondain (1736) proceeded 
rather from Melon’s Essai sur le commerce than from Mandeville, though 
the question is complicated by the latter’s influence in turn upon the 
French economist. Voltaire’s Défense du Mondain, however, Mr. Wade 
holds, is partly affected by Mandeville. Moreover, Mr. Wade protests 
against too great emphasis on Le Mondain as expressing an economic theory. 
It is rather, he believes, “a defense against those who had been mercilessly 
attacking the mundane way of life” (page 51). The assumption (page 50) 
that Voltaire had probably not read Mandeville before the end of 1735 is of 
course only an assumption, and the whole argument here seems somewhat 
less than conclusive. 


As Lanson has suggested, Voltaire in the Lettres philosophiques almost cer- 
tainly echoed Fénelon’s expressive phrase on the King of England as having 
“une puissance absolue pour faire le bien, et les mains liées dés qu’il veut 
faire le mal’’ (pages 55-56). It is worth adding, however, that Fénelon’s 
words must have gained extraordinary cogency through their successful use 
by the Regent, Duke of Orleans, at the moment of his accession to power in 
place of the infant King. On September 2, 1715, he asserted dramatically 
“qu’il voulait étre indépendant pour faire le bien et qu’il consentait qu’on 
le lidt tant qu’on voudrait pour ne point faire le mal.’’® The phrase had not 
only appeared in Book V of Télémaque (1699), but was cited by Ramsay in 
his widely-read Vie de Fénelon (1723) as having been addressed by the 
Archbishop to the Young Pretender on his visit to Cambrai about 1709.” 
‘hus Fénelon’s words came to both Voltaire and the general public with 
the added impact of at least three different sources. 

In regard to the Traité de métaphysique, Mr. Wade shows that it was com- 
posed, not all at once, but over several years, and not initially under the 
inspiration of Mme du ChAtelet, as has been generally supposed, but rather 
under that of the author’s friend Formont. Indeed, not only Formont and 
Mme du Chitelet, but Father Tournemine, Thieriot, and Frederick the 
Great all played a part in the development of Voltaire’s ideas. The work, 
however, was never really finished, and this, rather than its boldness, as 
has been thought, was probably the real reason why it was not published 
during Voltaire’s lifetime. “Nevertheless,” declares Mr. Wade, “‘we can see 
that the ‘métaphysique morale’ has in it the origins of the Discours en vers 
sur U’ homme from which will evolve the whole series of poémes philosophiques. 
It will give origin also to the conte philosophique ...The real continuation 
of the Traité is in the Métaphysique de Newton, the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, and the Philosophe ignorant” (page 113). This is a most significant 

6. Jean Buvat, Journal de la Régence, Paris, 1865, 2 vols., I, 494; Mathieu Marais, 


Mémoires, Paris, 1863-1868, 4 vols., I, 167. 
7. Ed. of Amsterdam, 1729, p. 240. 
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statement. With it the fundamental importance of the Traité, in spite of 
its rather arid form, becomes apparent. 

Finally, in these studies, which we can by no means fully discuss here, 
Mr. Wade shows his unusual ability to approach his subject without in- 
hibiting awe for supposedly established ideas. He brings to his argument a 
hard-headed taste for facts and significant dates. The result is a series of 
closely-reasoned essays which definitely renew or correct a number of im- 
portant previous conceptions. We shall await with the greatest interest the 
synthesis of Voltaire’s thought, which Mr. Wade announces for the future 
and for which he is now laying, little by little, the foundation. 


GerorGE R. Havens 
Ohio State University 


Le Origini dell’ Enciclopedia. By Franco Venturi. Firenze, Edizioni U, 
1946. Pp. 164. 


This second of a series of studies of the French Enlightenment has all 
the merits of the author’s La Jeunesse de Diderot. Through a diligent search 
for documents, chiefly in the famous Anisson Collection of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and a following up of all possible leads, Mr. Venturi hag 
gathered together a great deal of information concerning early encyclopedic 
projects in France, the early collaborators, D’Alembert’s position in rela- 
tion to the Encyclopédie and the thought of Diderot and Rousseau, the place 


of Francis Bacon in Diderot’s development and finally the causes of the 
first great crisis of 1752. The chapters on D’Alembert and Bacon are 
thoughtful essays that carry us well beyond the early years. Their larger 
scope is justified by the necessity that often arises of explaining the be- 
ginnings by the ends. 

Among early encyclopedic projects was the formation of the “Société 
des Arts,’’ concerning which much new information is given, and the more 
serious proposal of Ramsay, Masonic mystic and quietist, who would, how- 
ever, have omitted all discussion of politics and theology. These plans 
failed to materialize. Mr. Venturi finds that both Masonry and Illumi- 
nism! were in abeyance from 1740 to 1770 during the triumphant years of 
Diderot’s Encyclopédie. 

The chapter on initial collaborators is chiefly concerned with the theolo- 
gians, Mallet and the Abbés Yvon, De Prades and Pestré. They all disap- 
peared after the first few years, but left many articles behind them. The 
publishers’ statement in 1750 that the material was already in hand for 
eight volumes of text, from A to Z, need not be taken too literally, but 

1. The Italian language has only the one term “illuminismo” for enlightenment and 
illuminism. Diderot’s is qualified as “‘illuminismo pid moderno, vitalista e ateo,”’ to dis- 


tinguish it from earlier and later forms. Even here the term “‘vitalista” appears to me 
ambiguous, as it did in Mr. Venturi’s earlier work. 
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should not be forgotten. Mr. Venturi does not need therefore to posit the 
continued collaboration of Abbé Yvon after his exile. What happened is 
even more disturbing. Yvon’s articles could no longer be signed and thus 
the problem of the authorship of unsigned articles is further complicated. 
Mr. Venturi has discovered, for example, that Yvon wrote most of the arti- 
cle “Liberté,” which has so often been used as evidence of Diderot’s atti- 
tude toward determinism; likewise the articles ““Immatérialisme,” ‘‘Mani- 
chéisme,” ‘Polythéisme,” unless, as seems unlikely, Diderot found the 
time to rewrite them. The article ‘“Philosophe” is given again to Du 
Marsais, an attribution that needs further examination. 

Chapter III deals pertinently with D’Alembert’s position in relation to 
the Encyclopédie and his fellow Encyclopedists. It approaches but does not 
completely solve the intriguing enigma of how, from the close association 
formed by Diderot, D’Alembert and Rousseau in 1749 and 1750, there 
could have emerged such often disparate works as Diderot’s Lettre sur les 
aveugles and Prospectus, his article ‘‘Art’’ and possibly also “Encyclopédie,” 
D’Alembert’s “‘Discours préliminaire’”’ and Rousseau’s Discours sur les 
sciences et les arts, which followed so closely his articles on music. Mr. Ven- 
turi, pursuing D’Alembert’s train of thought far into the future in order 
to explain his writings and deeds during the early years, finds his influence 
circumscribing. He was too ready to set the limits of possible knowledge 
and, though he was willing to seek the satisfaction of man’s ideals within the 
realm of science, his conception of science was more mathematical and 
logical than was Diderot’s. Thus Diderot, appealing to Bacon, was in a 
real sense writing polemics against D’Alembert in his Pensées sur l’inter- 
prétation de la nature and in his later works, especially the Entretien entre 
D’ Alembert et Diderot. In early articles for the Encyclopédie, Diderot in- 
jects a good dosage of that primitivism which, with important differences, 
is now attributed to Rousseau. The conviction of the failure of that trend 
to convert D’Alembert led Diderot to turn especially to Bacon and to urge 
his collaborators to read Bacon. 

The positivistic D’Alembert later joined the trend of thought represented 
by Voltaire and Condorcet, to be taken up later by the idéologues and the 
nineteenth-century positivists. Diderot, after compromising with this spirit 
during his Encyclopedic years, pursued his broader and less constricting 
interpretation of nature and science, much more closely allied to modern 
naturalism and less vulnerable to the findings of modern science. 

Diderot was clearsighted enough to see that, since the Encyclopédie 
could enjoy no complete freedom, it would fare better without the protec- 
tion of the state or private patronage and that its official status would best 
be left obscure. D’Alembert’s more rigid demand for freedom and protection 
won a degree of dignity and prestige for the enterprise in the early years, 
but worked as a boomerang in 1757-1759, when the government, in accord 
with Malesherbes’s principles though probably against his wishes, served 
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as protector in the general attack against the Encyclopedists. According 
to Mr. Venturi, this was the inevitable backwash that accompanies all 
movements in favor of establishing liberties and of all governments founded 
on their establishment. Diderot’s suppleness and courage saved the enter- 
prise at this moment. 

The final chapter takes us back to the crisis of 1752. The enlightened 
Christianity of the group of Abbés and the scientific positivism of D’Alem- 
bert led to many polemics. It was Diderot’s intransigeant philosophy of 
nature, however, which led to the real quarrel with the then all-powerful 
Jesuits and it was his article “Autorité,” with its contract based on a state 
of nature, which most shocked them in their capacity of supporters of the 
King. Frustrated in their effort to have the theological articles entrusted to 
them, they had attempted to crush the Encyclopédie in the egg. When the 
“Arrét”’ of 1752 proved ineffective—it was, in fact, never published— they 
were forced by a still confused but growing public opinion to allow the 
continuation of the project, with censors directly under the control of 
Archbishop Boyer. 

This very satisfying and rewarding study breaks off somewhat abruptly. 
Mr. Venturi has since published an article on ‘‘Deleyre e la societa degli 
enciclopedisti” (in Arethusa, January-February 1946) and promises a con- 
tinuation of his scholarly history. 


Norman L. Torrey 
Columbia University 


Leconte de Lisle’s Poems on the Barbarian Races. By Alison Fairlee. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1947. Pp. xiii + 426. 


The avowed purpose of this objectively erudite yet interestingly written 
doctoral dissertation is to supplement the material assembled by Professor 
Joseph Vianey in his Les Sources de Leconte de Lisle.' Availing himself of 
Vianey’s prefatory admission that he has by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject matter and of his hope that his work “fera naitre de nouvelles études 
sur ce grand poéte,”’ Fairlee not only re-examines the material studied by 
his predecessor but has dug deep into a vast quantity of historical and 
critical writings unknown to or unconsulted by him. Though his conclusions 
often accord with those of Vianey, they are always buttressed by much 
more convincing evidence; but this is only part of the author’s contribution. 
For he maintains that ‘‘very rarely does Leconte de Lisle confine himself to 
one document only, and wrong conclusions may be drawn for lack of ade- 
quate knowledge of the general state of historical studies and opinion in his 
day. It is here that Vianey sometimes misleads” (page xi); and it is here 

1. Montpellier, Coulet et Fils, 1907. Dr. Fairlee implies that he found little new in- 


formation in Vianey’s edition of Les Potmes barbares de Leconte de Lisle (Paris, Société 
Frangaise d’Editions Littéraires et Techniques, 1933). 
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that Fairlee makes valuable accretions to our knowledge of the subject. 

In the classification of his material, Fairlee follows Vianey very closely, 
so that many of the chapter headings of the two works are virtually identi- 
cal. The chief difference, of course, lies in the fact that Vianey has included 
within his purview all of Leconte de Lisle’s poems inspired by older civiliza- 
tions, whereas Fairlee has confined himself to the ‘poems on the barbarian 
races.” Moreover, he has selected only those poems “which deal with the 
beliefs, history and legends of the races outside the Graeco-Roman tradi- 
tion,’”’ omitting the ‘poems on medieval Catholicism and on animal and 
nature themes,” which he plans to treat in later studies (page xii). Of 
the thirty-four poems he has scrutinized, twenty-two are from the definitive 
edition of Poémes barbares and the others were early compositions not 
included in any of the published recueils or first appeared in book form in 
Poémes tragiques or Derniers Poémes. The author has made considerable 
use of two documents hitherto unknown to or ignored by students of Le- 
conte de Lisle: an Histoire du moyen dge published in 1876 under the 
pseudonym of Pierre Gosset and the poet’s Cahiers inédits.? 

As is well known, Leconte de Lisle insisted on the importance of the most 
painstaking documentation and the most objective accuracy in the com- 
position of poems concerned with bygone civilizations and he criticized 
Vigny and Hugo for their negligence in this regard. What Fairlee has done, 
then, is to examine, it might almost be said microscopically, the “erudition” 
of the great Parnassian. Using Vianey chiefly as a springboard, he has 
attempted to consult every document that Leconte de Lisle himself might 
have used as source material. Even a cursory examination of the two 
scholars’ treatments of any given poem reveals the difference of technique 
employed and sometimes of the conclusions arrived at by each. Let us 
take two examples, one simple, the other much more complicated. To “La 
Vigne de Naboth” Vianey devotes less than six pages (282-288) and cites 
only First Kings, chapters 20 and 21, as the poet’s source. Fairlee, on the 
other hand, needs eighteen large closely printed pages (223-241) for his 
discussion of this poem, which he shows to be a veritable mosaic of scrip- 
tural materials, with direct quotations or echoes from the Pentateuch, 
Kings, the Prophets, Job, and the Gospels. About the same ratio is to be 
observed for “Le Massacre de Mona,’’ which is, according to Fairlee, 
“possibly the most ambitious poem on any of the barbarian races” (page 
120). In his sixteen pages on this poem (185-200), Vianey compares it 
with materials borrowed from Henri Martin, Hersart de la Villemarqué, 
Fauriel, and Pictet. To these Fairlee adds many other writers on Celtic 

2. For the Histoire, vide an article in the Modern Language Review, Oct. 1941, pp. 
511-514, by F. L. Jones, who proves to his own and Fairlee’s satisfaction that this 
work was really by Leconte de Lisle. Fairlee frequently acknowledges indebtedness to 
Professor Jones for information he has used in his dissertation. As for the Cahiers 


inédits, it is to be regretted that Fairlee does not tell us how he obtained access to them 
and where they are now to be found. 
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themes, among them Chateaubriand; the work on which, he is convinced, 
Leconte de Lisle leaned most heavily is a four-volume Histoire des rois et 
des ducs de Bretagne (Paris, 1828) by a “conveniently obscure historian of 
Brittany, one M. de Roujoux” (page 122). Here the poet could have found, 
and Fairlee is persuaded that he did find, along with his “main framework 
and a considerable number of lesser points” (page 144), the names of his 
two principal characters, King Murdoc’b and the priestess Uheldéda, whom 
Vianey supposes him to have invented. Fairlee’s forty-five pages on this 
poem (pages 120-165) constitute a far-reaching analysis of the documenta- 
tion employed by the poet for its historical, religious, and esthetic elements, 
and close with a lengthy commentary on the skill with which Leconte de 
Lisle has used the beliefs and practices of the Celts to reflect his own anti- 
clerical, republican sentiments. 

Similar parallels might be drawn with respect to others of the “‘poémes 
barbares.”’ In connection with the Scandinavian poems, for instance, Fair- 
lee stoutly maintains that “the range of reading upon which Leconte de 
Lisle drew for his Northern subjects was certainly more varied than has 
hitherto been supposed” (page 66). Again, in the chapter on the Polynesian 
poems, he states: “Beyond the information given by Vianey, it is still pos- 
sible to adduce a large number of details which Leconte de Lisle has taken 
from wider reading” (page 191). And, in his discussion of ‘‘Le Calumet du 
Sachem,” he calls attention to “‘one author [who] has so far been neglected,” 
George Catlin, a writer on American Indian life whose works were “widely 
quoted in the bibliographies of travellers and researchers of the mid-nine- 
teenth century” (pages 374-375). But enough has been said to indicate 
how Fairlee has supplemented and often corrected Vianey (not to mention 
other students of Leconte de Lisle, such as Estéve and Martino). Fairlee’s 
monograph, however, is no mere dry analysis of Leconte de Lisle’s monu- 
mental erudition; it reveals, on the one hand, how the master pictorialist 
was able to infuse life into his remote subject matter by the use of what then 
passed for authentic “local color,”’ and, on the other, how the supposedly 
“impassible” Parnassian could so charge his exotic material with univer- 
sally relevant meaning as to produce a masterpiece, among many others, 
like “‘Qain,” “one of the finest poems in all French literature’”’ (page 278). 
The reader may grow a bit weary of what often seem needless repetitions: 
the innumerable definitions, many in identical language, of “barbarian” or 
“barbaric” as these words were understood by Leconte de Lisle, his literary 
contemporaries, and the historians upon whom he drew, the citation from 
the poems under consideration of the same verses on neighboring pages, 
the minute dissection of temperamental factors underlying poems very 
similar in nature. Yet one lays the book down with a feeling of genuine 
gratitude to the author, to whom, as a scholar, may be applied the “lofty 
aim’”’ with which Leconte de Lisle sought to justify the existence of the 
poet in society: “the production of faithful pictures of what is finest in the 
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past to guide, inspire and console; and a far from easy means of attaining 
this: the discipline of severe study” (page 400). 


AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas 


Adventure in the Theatre. Lugné-Poe and the Thédtre de ' uvre to 1899. By 
Gertrude R. Jasper. New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 355- 

On a subject which is in fact extremely technical since it comprises the 
circumstances of the founding of an experimental theater in Paris at the 
close of the last century and also an account of its activities during the 
vital seven first years of its existence, Miss Jasper has written a book which 
may well interest the lay reader and not only the specialist in search of in- 
formation, always provided he is not rebuffed by the numerous quotations 
in French. Since these quotations are informative or critical and are not 
intended as examples of French style, it might have been better to trans- 
late them into the language in which the book is written, with obvious 
exceptions of course, like Alfred Delilia’s “‘sanskrit” jargon, Montdepiétata 
and comprennikatika, and his puns: “Nous avons la pomme cuite, la terre 
cuite, et la pomme de terre cuite. Le Chariot de terre cuite est tout autre 
chose...” We are glad that Miss Jasper allows us to savor this word-play 
in the original French. 

The lay reader might also be rebuffed by the forty-five pages of references, 
but an examination of the works and articles mentioned would provide a 
fund of knowledge for anyone wishing to study the final decade of the 
nineteenth century, since Miss Jasper has explored the terrain very 
thoroughly and has carefully listed her sources. The book bears ample 
evidence of industrious delving in the rich mine of material available in the 
Rondel Collection at the Arsenal Library and doubtless much further in- 
formation was gleaned by Miss Jasper from her personal contacts with 
Lugné-Poe and his wife, Suzanne Després, as well as from the archives of 
the (Euvre which, as the dust cover tells us, came into her possession after 
the death of Lugné-Poe in 1940. Some fifteen years ago these archives 
contained in addition to texts of plays performed at the Guvre, newspaper 
cuttings, programs, letters, reproductions of stage settings, manifestoes, etc., 
and many notes and commentaries written by Lugné-Poe himself. It was 
not at that time possible to explore these papers at will, but some of them 
presented to the present reviewer proved how valuable they would be to 
anyone setting out to give a complete picture of the Cuvre’s activities. 
One might have expected to find a rapid analysis of these documents in 
the Bibliography of Miss Jasper’s book, but none is given. There is only a 
short explanatory note at the head of the “References” and there is but 
little direct evidence of the use to which these documents were put, though 
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Lugné-Poe’s own books, which are based on these archives, are liberally and 
frankly drawn upon by Miss Jasper. 

Since the Giuvre was no mere commercial venture but the clearest ex- 
pression in the theatrical world of the contemporary movement in art and 
letters, it was indispensable for Miss Jasper to review the literary and 
artistic background of Lugné-Poe’s theatrical venture. She has admirably 
performed this task and has also successfully re-created the atmosphere of 
the heroic days of the symbolist struggle by her colorful accounts of persons 
and personal rivalries, of strange and even outrageous theatrical perform- 
ances, of curious incidents inside the theaters and out, and of the activities 
of writers and painters in the cafés, studios and even on the dueling ground. 

The figure of Lugné-Poe, whose obstinate desire to play Pelléas et 
Mélisande \ed to the founding of the Guvre, naturally dominates the picture. 
Merely by listing the ventures he took part in and the theaters he played 
at, Miss Jasper demonstrates how the various experimental theaters, the 
Théatre d’Art and its successor the (uvre, their “natural enemy” the 
ThéAtre Libre, the Thédtre des Poétes, the Cercle des Escholiers and the 
Théétre d’Application were all integral parts of the same revolution 
against the old Augier-Dumas, Scribe-Sardou tradition. She also throws 
into relief the fact that the state theaters and the Conservatoire were 
strongly biased on the side of the old régime. To be involved in the new 
enterprises was to be looked on as a renegade in the House of Moliére. 

The “adventure in the theater’ was thus not solely that of Lugné-Poe 
but also that of André Antoine and Paul Fort, to name only two others. 
The adventure at the Giuvre, however, remains the dominant theme of 
Miss Jasper’s book until she comes to her two chapters on the progress of 
Scandinavian plays in Paris which unfortunately break the continuity of 
her story of the CEuvre. These chapters overlap, to some extent, with pre- 
vious ones and necessitate a certain amount of confusing recapitulation 
when the story is taken up again in the chapter entitled “Entente and 
Rupture with Symbolism.”’ As they stand, these pages are of value to the 
reader interested in the course of Ibsenism in France. They also provide a 
further good example of adventure in the theater, but they form a rather 
too solid inset in the story of the adventure of Lugné-Poe and the Cuvre 
and cause the reader to lose the chief thread. None of the material is, how- 
ever, irrelevant and all could well have been woven into the main story as 
it proceeded. 

As for the ‘‘five memorable performances”’ described in detail by Miss 
Jasper, they would certainly have added color to the theater’s history if 
they had appeared in chronological order in the story. But seven pages 
here on Salomé, and nine pages there on Peer Gynt would admittedly have 
held up the narrative and given undue prominence to performances which, 
Miss Jasper rightly says, had been arbitrarily selected, since to treat all 
the plays on this scale would have considerably enlarged the size of the 
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book. It might therefore have been better policy to relegate them to the 
end where they would have provided an interesting epilogue to a well-told 
tale. Miss Jasper’s choice of Ubu roi for special treatment is particularly 
happy in view of recent revivals of the play and of the fact that during the 
Occupation Le Pére Ubu took on a topical significance for the French 
intelligentsia and represented the Boche or “le Pére la Défaite.” Miss 
Jasper gives us numerous picturesque details of this notorious performance 
together with a reproduction of Le Pére Ubu, taken perhaps from the 
(CEuvre’s archives. At Ubu’s side is slung the “unmentionable brush” with 
which he sprinkles the food and poisons his guests. 

In the course of her discussion of the ThéAtre d’Art and the (Zuvre Miss 
Jasper gives the reader an idea of the Symbolists’ adventure in the domain 
of staging—an aspect of production already spotlighted by Antoine though 
from a different angle. She also tells us something of their misadventures, 
and the reader would have been pleased to know if the uvre’s archives 
had any information to offer as to what was done, for example, at the 
second performance of the Hindu play, Le Chariot de terre cuite, to costume 
the Prologue after his drapery had been cut up during the first performance 
to hide the nakedness of the fifty actors in the mob scene. 

Completing the picture of the performances and of the reactions of the 
public, Miss Jasper gives a good account of the press. She describes the 
attitude adopted by each of the critics from the resignation of “uncle 
Sarcey,” finally hardened into groping his way about in the “mists of the 
north,”’ to the full-hearted approval of the symbolist writer and critic Pierre 
Valin, who, incidentally, is the same person as Saint-Antoine. 

Thanks to the abundance of her information, the fruit of much patient 
research, the picture painted by Miss Jasper of the theatrical struggle in 
the last decade of the past century is very detailed and extremely vivid. 
On the other hand there is little literary criticism of the plays involved, 
though, given the title of the book, the omission is as justified as it is doubt- 
less intentional. Miss Jasper authenticates every fact she advances. Un- 
fortunately when it comes to drawing conclusions from these facts she shows 
a certain timidity, for, instead of making the statements which her marshal- 
ing of these same facts entitles her to make, she prefers to call on some other 
authority to make them in her place. There was, for example, no need, when 
remarking on Ibsen’s fascination for Lugné-Poe but lack of appeal for the 
general theatergoing public, to refer (page 194) to the present reviewer’s 
book since both these points, as well as the further point that the acclimati- 
zation of Ibsen’s plays in France was the work of Lugné-Poe (page 179), are 
amply proved by Miss Jasper herself during the course of her argument. 
Similarly, in her overscrupulousness about the authority of her facts Miss 
Jasper gives many unnecessary references. It is annoying to look up one of 
these references only to be confronted with Thieme’s Bibliographie which 
is called in to substantiate the fact that Paul Vigné d’Octon wrote about 
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two novels a year (page 135), or to have D. W. Brogan’s Development of 
Modern France quoted as proof of her statement that there was anarchist 
agitation in the early 1890’s (page 123). We can take Miss Jasper’s word 
on such matters. We are also prepared to read her own summaries and 
evaluations of the plays which she herself has read. Miss Jasper possesses 
enough information and has an intimate enough acquaintance with the 
literature of the period which she has set herself to study, to stand firmly 
on her own two feet and draw her own conclusions without giving the 
impression of selling a second-hand article when she has in fact a brand- 
new one to offer. 

Miss Jasper concludes her study of the Cuvre with its momentary 
closing in 1899. As the theater remained in Lugné-Poe’s hand not seven 
but thirty-seven years, and as Miss Jasper is so very familiar with all the 
sources which must be tapped to cover the remaining thirty, it is to be 
hoped that she will set herelf to the task of finishing the story of this 
gallant adventure. Such a book would be invaluable to the specialist, whilst 
the lay reader and all those who visited Paris between the two World Wars 
might well be even more interested in the story of this later period than 
in that of the earlier years. With the theater’s archives in her hands Miss 
Jasper should be able to tell the story more fully and more convincingly 
than a historian limited to the vast though necessarily incomplete resources 
of the Rondel Collection. Furthermore, her intimate knowledge of the 
early days of Lugné-Poe’s experiment, together with her acquaintance 
with the man himself, give her particular advantages in this field and it is 
to be hoped that she will exploit them to the full in a further volume. 


Dorotuy KNOWLES 
University of Liverpool 


An Introduction to Linguistic Science. By Edgar H. Sturtevant. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 173. 


Intended for readers with no previous knowledge of linguistics, Professor 
Sturtevant’s handbook is, nevertheless, a “‘scientific’”’ presentation of the 
elements of his subject. While the tone is at times light —for example, he 
hopes that the reader will not take his imaginative account of the origin of 
human speech more seriously than he does—more often it is serious, even 
pedantic. Definitions are stressed and distinctions sharp, as in the three chap- 
ters: ‘Assimilation and Dissimilation,” ‘Analogic Creations,”’ and ‘‘Proc- 
esses Sometimes Confused with Analogic Creation.’’ Exposition is cleverly 
combined with argumentation. Thus the author is able to defend his own 
views while illustrating linguistic techniques. This is quite apparent in the 
chapter on comparative method where with considerable detail, not of pri- 
mary interest or readily comprehensible to the beginning student, he de- 
fends his position on the relation of Hittite to Proto-Indo-European. 
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Debatable issues are, in my opinion, presented fairly, but not in a spirit 
of conciliation. The challenging chapter titles: “The Empirical Basis of 
Phonetic Laws,’’ and ‘‘Why are Phonetic Laws Regular?’ indicate the 
author’s allegiance and his uncompromising attitude. 

The philologist who has habitually recommended to his students Leonard 
Bloomfield’s Language, which Professor Sturtevant names as “by far the 
best book” to follow his, can assign the present manual with the hope that 
it will be read and digested in its entirety. For purely practical purposes, it 
might have been useful to give a fuller treatment of phonetics, and a gen- 
eral discussion of the languages of the world. Also it would have been safe 
to assume less knowledge on the part of the beginning linguist. 


Lawton P. G. PecKHAM 
Columbia University 
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